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INTRODUCTION. 



The names "Welsh" and "Wales" are of Saxon 
origin. The Teutons in Britain and on the Continent of 
Europe were in the habit of calling their neighbours, who 
did not speak their language, Welsh. The exact shade of 
meaning attaching to the term may be seen in the German 
verb " Walschen" — to jabber, to talk gibberish, for to the 
Teutons all tongues but their own were gibberish. This led 
up to the other, but allied, meaning of "foreigner," cr 
"stranger," which soon came to be implied in the name 
"Welsh." Wherever the Teutons settled they called ibe 
surrounding peoples "Welsh." Examples abound: Italy 
they named " Walschland " ; other border names were 
" Wallenstadt " and " Wallensee " ; the Bernese Oberlander 
called the French-speaking district to the south of him 
"Wailis"; the Bulgarians were called "Wlochi," or 
"Wolochi," and their land "Wallachia"; the Celts of 
Flanders were " Walloons." In the same way the Celts of 
Britain were called " Welsh," or jabbering strangers. And 
as the Saxons became the " predominating partner " in tho 
island the name " Welsh " has remained from that day to 
this as the designation of those Celts who have shared South 
Britain with the English. A 
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This custom of calling those whose languages they could 
not understand " foreigners " or " Welsh " is of very ancient 
origin, and has prevailed among many, if not all, nations. 
The term " Barbarian " applied in the far distant past by 
the Egyptians, and afterwards by the Greeks and Romans, 
to their neighbours had much the same meaning as " Welsh," 
being derived from the root " barbar," which may be traced 
to the Sanskrit " varvara " — " one who speaks confusedly/' 
or " foreigner." 

All nations have laboured under the delusion that they 
themselves only were " the speakers," or " the people," and 
all others were mere " jabberers " and '' no people." And 
the Saxons of Britain only shared the common weakness. 

No Welshman now ever thinks of resenting the 
appellation. If the term " Welsh " ever had a sting in it, 
it has long been taken out, and, so far from being a term 
of reproach, is a name in which a million Welsh-speaking 
Welshmen take pardonable pride, and a name which 
happily stands for some of the noblest elements in the life 
of the British people throughout the Empire. 

While the Saxons gave their Celtic opponents the name 
"Welsh," the Celtic tribes called themselves "Cymry," 
" confederates," or " comrades." This name " Cymry " 
was born of the struggle between Saxon and Celt, the latter 
feeling the necessity for more concerted action among them- 
selves against the Saxon foe than they had been able to 
show during the time of the Roman occupation. The hard- 
pressed tribesmen were forced to come together in their 
common distress; hence the names "Cymry" (for the 
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people) and "Cymru" (for their land) — names held 
unspeakably dear by all Welshmen for more than a thousand 
years. 

The history of the Welsh has often been treated by 
English writers; but it has usually been regarded as only 
an incident in the larger history of the English, and 
invariably, as we might have expected, the standpoint has 
been that of an Englishman. The main stream has been 
the history of the English people, and the Welsh tributary 
has only just been taken notice of at the point where it has 
joined the stream, and scarcely any attempt has been made 
by English historians to explore the tributary itself. 

Tho writer is conscious of the difficulties which attach, 
at certain points, to all attempts to place the story of the 
Welsh in its complete and truthful historical setting. These 
difficulties are inevitable in the present fragmentary and 
limited state of our knowledge concerning certain phases of 
the subject, so that whatever conclusions may be reached 
by the most conscientious study will awaken question and 
criticism. 

In recent years, however, competent Welsh scholars 
have been devoting much time to the annals of their own 
people, and already they have brought to light many 
important facts which were long hidden from the average 
Welshman. They are discovering materials for the future 
historian, who will do justice to the part played by the 
Cymry in the making of Britain. 

The spread of education — elementary and higher grade 
r— in Wales is creating a demand among the rising generation 
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for some account of the Welsh people in the past, not only 
in the years that have gone by since the landing of Julius 
Caesar, but also in the more remote past when the Celts and 
Iberians had the island all to themselves. 

In this book an attempt is made to meet this growing 
demand. It is written by a Welshman, and the interpreta- 
tions of facts are such as seem to him to be fair and just, 
though they differ somewhat from the explanations current 
in books on English history. 

The author — or, perhaps more correctly, compiler— of 
this outline has consulted the best authorities. Some of 
these are given at the head of each chapter for the con- 
venience of the reader who may wish to pursue the subject 
further. He is under special obligations to the following : — 

"Red Book of Hergest" (Oxford edition). 

"Book of Llan Dav" (Oxford edition). 

Price's " Hanes Cymru." 

Skene's "Four Ancient Books of Wales." 

Rhys's " Celtic Britain." 

O. M. Edwards's " Hanes Cymru." 

Reeves's Adamnan's " Life of St. Columba," 

"Y Cynimrodor." 

Stephens's " Literature of the Kymry." 

"Dictionary of National Biography": Articles by 
Professor Tout and Professor Lloyd. 

Mommsbn's " History of Rome." 

Freeman's " Norman Conquest." 

K. Norgate's " England Under the Angevin Kings." 
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CHAPTER L 



PREHISTORIC TIMES. 

Boyd Dawkins, " Cave Hunting " and " Early Man in 
Britain" ; Wilson, "Prehistoric Man 71 and "Pre- 
historic Annals" ; J. Geikie, "Prehistoric Europe" 

The history of primitive man in Britain stretches back 
into a period inconceivably remote, when mammalia, now 
extinct, roamed at will over the island. Recent explorations 
of British caves have thrown no inconsiderable light upon 
this darkness before dawn: rude flint implements, for 
example, found in association with the bones of extinct 
animals are accepted as proofs of the existence of man while 
those animals were alive. 

The Caveman at Home. 

In all probability the caveman at first shared the cave 
with the wild beast, and only gradually drove out the latter. 
The human occupant thus gaining possession used the cave 
for two purposes : as a habitation in bad weather— choosing 
the broad blue sky for his only roof when it was fine — and 
as a burial place for his dead. Traces of the caveman are 
found in many parts of England and Wales, but not in Scotr 
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land, and from this it is inferred that he never crossed the 
border into North Britain. Explorations in the caves of 
France and Switzerland have brought to light the fact that 
the same species of remains, both of men and animals, are 
to be met with there as in Britain, showing that these 
islands formed part of the Continent of Europe at one time, 
and that there were no physical barriers — such as the sea — 
to prevent the migration of men and animals from the Alps 
to Britain. 

The Caveman's Life. 

The implements found in the caves indicate a habit of 
life among the cave dwellers similar to that of the Eskimo, 
and the conjecture has been hazarded that there might be 
some affinity between them ; but, while we cannot say that 
it is an utterly unverifiable assumption, it has but a low 
degree of probability, and must, therefore, be taken with all 
due reservation. There is some ground for the contention 
that among the cavemen there were two stages of civilisation 
— using that term in a very restricted sense — one a little 
in advance of the other, suggesting either two waves of 
immigration from the Continent or a slight development 
among the cavemen during their sojourn in our land. They 
were a nomad people, hunters, fishers, and trappers, totally 
unacquainted with the arts of agriculture and manufacture. 
They lived principally on the flesh of the reindeer, and to a 
less extent on birds and fish. They might have had some- 
times for dinner "new-cut tongues of the bison, and meat 
from the stranded whale." Fire was obtained by friction, 
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that is, by rubbing smartly together portions of hard wood 
or striking flint against a piece of iron pyrites. By lire so 
kindled boulder stones were made hot, which were then 
applied to the carcasses intended for use as food. There 
was no pottery, a stone slab forming the rude platter. To 
secure the marrow, bones were broken with water-worn 
stones gathered on the strand. The caveman's tools con- 
sisted of chisels and hatchets, constructed of flint and splits 
of the harder rock. But no clear distinction would be drawn 
between domestic implements and weapons, far what would 
split a marrow-bone would cleave an enemy's skull just as 
well. Arrow-heads of flint and bone were used for the 
slaughter of birds and land animals; these arrow-heads 
were attached to reeds or slips of wood and then propelled 
from a bow. Fish-spears were of deer-horn. A flake of 
pebble or quarzite was used as a hunter's knife. .Cavemen, 
probably, wore amulets and necklaces of perforated shells, 
bone, and teeth "neatly threaded on a thone." What cloth- 
ing they had consisted of the skins of animals killed in the 
chase. 



The Cave Aktist. 

The British caveman was in his primitive way an 
artist, a kind of " Greek" of the Old Stone Age, On the 
bones of extinct animals are found drawings and carvings 
of the animals themselves, and these works of art are 
believed to be the product of human genius contemporary 
with the animals thus depicted : 
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Later he pictured an aurochs — later he pictured a bear — 
Pictured the sabre-tooth tiger, dragging a man to his lair — 
Pictured the mountainous mammoth, hairy, abhorrent, alone, 
Out of the love that he bore them, scribing them clearly on 

bone. 
But this mammothistic etcher lived "when the rich Allo- 
brogenses never kept amanuenses/' and so, fortunately for 
him perhaps, but unfortunatelv for us, we have no record 
of his life-story, which, on the whole, must have been soli- 
tary, poor, short, brutish, and nasty. A hard life was his, 
and only the fittest survived. Possibly, his mistrust of 
living things extended to his fellow-man as well as to the 
fierce beasts of the chase. To say that he knew what a 
family gathering was would be an insult to that sacred 
institution; the community is only possible with mutual 
trust, and that implies a higher form of life than that 
of the caveman. But little removed from the beast, he was 
a savage, though a man. 

What Has Become op the Caveman? 

His contemporaries, the mammoth, the hairy rhinoceros, 
the great elk, have become extinct; while others which 
shared his lot, such as the musk-ox and the reindeer, now 
inhabit only remote districts in cold regions. But what has 
become of the man? Did he survive through the geological 
and climatic changes which must have taken place in 
Britain P Who can tell? Dr. Munro, in "Prehistoric 
Scotland," produces evidence to show that there has been 
a direct continuance of human life in Europe from the first 
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appearance of the caveman up to the present day. It has 

been suggested that the oblique eye and prominent mouth 

which one meets with in modern Wales are reminiscences 

of cave ancestry. But the whole matter is in the mist of 

uncertainty. Holding the sealed book of his history in 

his hand, the caveman seems to mock us as he says, — 
i 

Here's my wisdom for your use, as I learned it when the 
moose 

And the reindeer roared where Paris roars to-night. 
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THE IBERIC FARMER. 

Evans, " Stone Implements of Great Britain " ; Rhys, 
" Celtic Britain " ; 0. M. Edwards, " Banes Cymru," 
and "Social England" Vol. i. 

Unlike the caveman, the Iberian was no mere 
wanderer, but a fixed dweller. Sometimes, for convenience, 
he dwelt in a cave; but generally he occupied an under- 
ground habitation of his own construction. He was much 
in advance of the caveman in civilisation, for he tilled the 
land to some extent, and prepared corn for food. He seems 
to have known how to spin, to weave, to make simple 
pottery. He felled trees with stone axes fixed in wooden 
handles. He used also stone adzes, gouges, and saws. He 
made canoes and propelled them by broad paddles. His 
implements differed from those of the caveman in being 
artistically shaped and polished celts, showing a step for- 
ward towards the early arts and a beginning of that un- 
ending struggle of intelligence against brute force. 

His Welsh Descendants op the Present Day. 

The Iberian is usually described as a short, dark man, 
with a long skull. Men of Iberic descent are supposed to 
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be found among the modern population of Wales, especially 
in South Wales. Doubtless, Iberic blood runs in the veins 
of many a man in the Rhondda Valleys, that great centre 
to which Welshmen gravitate in such numbers. It would, 
however, be difficult to distinguish the Iberian from the Celt 
to-day, both races having become practically one long ago. 
The probabilities are that the Iberian was in possession in 
Britain for a long period — perhaps many centuries — before 
ever a Celt set foot on British soil. During that time he 
seems to have spread over the whole of Britain, for the long 
barrows of England and the chambered cairns of Caithness, 
Argyle, and Orkney testify to the presence of the Iberian 
in North and South. 

Who Were the Iberians?* 

No one seems to be able to say with certainty who the 
Iberian was, or where he came from. He is the despair 
of modern erudition. Historians, antiquarians, and philo- 
logists have done their best, and numismatics and anthro- 
pology have contributed their share of evidence, but the 
problem of the affinity of the Iberian is as insoluble as ever. 
Indications are forthcoming of the spread of Iberians over 
the Spanish Peninsula, the region round about the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, South Italy, and a great part of France, and, 
perhaps, as far even as the Caucasus, where there is still an 
"Iberia* ; but the authorities give no light, and only succeed 
in producing 'darkness visible." We are on sure ground, 

* See Note A (Appendix). 
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perhaps, in making the statement that the Iberian was Non- 
Aryan in race and speech. It may even be added with 
some measure of confidence that he spoke a Numidian dia- 
lect, akin to the inscriptions of that character. There may 
be ground for the assertion that the modern Basques are 
of Iberic origin. 

Iberic Remains in Britain. 

Barrows that contain undoubted remains of the Iberians 
in Britain abound mainly in tools of stone. Their 
age being one of stone (bronze and iron being as 
yet unknown) they could not with those stone 
implements leave such lasting traces behind them 
as were left by the Celts of a later period. The 
Iberic farmers gradually cleared the land of wood and copse, 
and extended their farms. The Iberian clothed himself 
with skin, as did the caveman before him, and, like 
the caveman, too, he derived subsistence in part by fishing 
and by the chase. Unlike the caveman he was ceremo- 
nious with his dead, and it is on his tombs that we find 
the first trace of the modern decorative feeling. "Some of 
these tombs are not only flagged and chambered, but 
elaborately ornamented with whorls and spirals." 

Iberic Roads in Britain. 

They could hardly be called roads, perhaps, but only 
tracks which their feet wore, on the highest, because the 
dryest, land, beyond the marsh and flood of undrained river 
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valleys. "These trackways are still traceable from ford to 
ford, winding along the ridges that bound the former bog." 
Along these trackways, too, are seen traces of the Iberian's 
resting-place and eating-place, near the water's edge. Here 
our remote forefathers would eat their meals, and point and 
refurbish their weapons for the chase or for warfare, much 
as a country lad in Wales to-day whittles his stick or fashions 
his lance. Sometimes these primitive trackways lead to 
faint traces on the dry hillside, safe from the flood, where 
the Iberian's kraal once stood. Here the Iberic com- 
munity dwelt. 

The Iberian's Language. 

Whatever language the Iberian had, he lost it when the 
Celt came, and he adopted the tongue of the Celtic con- 
queror. Some scholars, however, think they have disco- 
vered Iberic fossils in the Welsh language, and they conjec- 
ture that some of the idiomatic peculiarities of the Welsh 
tongue are of Iberic origin. This is tin extremely interest- 
ing, even fascinating, theory, and Professor Morris Jones 
has brought together striking evidence in its favour in an 
appendix to Rhys and Jones's " Welsh People." The theory 
that the Welshman's love of poetry and religion is due to 
his Iberic, and not to his Celtic, connections should not be 
dismissed as baseless, for we may expect future research to 
bring out new facts. We must wait until our Welsh 
scholars have made further discoveries. 
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THE COMING OF THE CELTS. 

Rhys and Jones, " Welsh People " ; Munro, " Prehistoric 
Scotland"; Evans, u Ancient Stone Implements" ; 
Geeenwell, " British Barrows " ; Anderson, " Bronze 
and Stone Ages " ; Mackintosh, " History of Civilisa- 
tion in Scotland" 

When the Iberians had had the island all to themselves 
for centuries, they were at length joined by tribes of Celts 
from the Continent. The Celts began with making preda- 
tory inroads, but these ended in territorial settlements. 
The immigrations of the Celts cover a long period. It is 
impossible to assign with any degree of certainty even an 
approximate date to the coming of the earliest Celts into 
Britain, but it seems to go back many centuries prior to the 
advent of the later Celts, who could not have come here 
until after the foundation of the Gaulish empire in the 
sixth century B.C. The earlier Celts are generally known 
as Goidels or Gaels, and this latter name will be used in 
this book. In a later chapter the distinction between them 
and the later Celts, or Brythons, will be made clear. About 
the end of the second century B.C. the King of Soissons 
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had extended his sway over a portion of southern Britain, 
and those Gaulish people who came over still later than this 
settled along the southern and eastern shores, and carried 
on a commercial traffic with their kindred on the other side 
of the Channel ; but they did not penetrate into the interior 
of the country until later. 

The Gaels. 

Hie first Celtic settlers found no rest here, for as each 
new tribe came from Gaul and demanded living-room in this 
island the Gael was pushed further and further to the West 
and North, till he was almost lost sight of among the 
mountains of those regions. This was not the work of a 
day or of a generation, but a process that went on for 
centuries. The Gaels were cross-breeds who had sprung 
up somewhere in Central Europe, and differed in physique 
from the swarthy, short-limbed, long-headed Iberians, being 
a people with broad heads, red or yellow hair, and very 
powerful physical frames. Their average height was about 
five feet nine inches (some inches taller than the Iberians), 
and the women were also tall, very handsome, and muscular. 
The Gael soon realised the advantage of living on friendly 
terms with the Iberian, who was here before him, instead 
of attempting to exterminate him. The two races 
amalgamated before very long. The skulls and remains of 
the two people have often been found lying together in the 
same graves. The fusion of the Iberian and Gael produced 
some of the finest peoples in these islands: notably the 
early miners of Cornwall and the indomitable Silures of 
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South Wales. The mixed Gaels spread over all Scotland 
and Ireland, where their characteristic sepulchral remains 
are largely to be found. 

BUBIAL OF THE DEAD. 

Tombs of the Gaels abound in Britain. Curiously 
enough, while they built huts to live in of such perishable 
materials as wood, turf, or clay, the tombs where the dead 
rested were constructed of the most durable materials. 
Hence the singular fact that, whilst many hundreds of 
tombs are found in different parts of Britain and Europe, 
there are but few faint indications remaining of the huts. 
This seems to show that prehistoric men — Iberic and Gaelic 
alike — were inspired with hopes and convictions which 
carried their mental vision beyond the affairs of this life. 
The grave was, to a large extent, a reflex of the current 
civilisation, and as a tribute of respect to the departed there 
were occasionally deposited in it the choicest art products 
of the age. The remains of the dead were protected, and 
their deeds while in life commemorated by rearing a mound 
of stones or earth over the grave. To this custom we owe 
some of the most striking and lasting monuments in the 
world's history — the pyramids of Egypt, the topes and 
dagobas of India, the mighty mounds of Silbury and New 
Grange, the dolmens of France, the megalithic circles of 
Stonehenge, Avebury, and other hoary monuments. 

The barrows of Britain are usually either long or 
round, and it was thought at one time by our archaeologists 
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that the shape of the peoples' skulls determined the shape 
of the barrow that they built — that is, that the long barrows 
were built by the long-headed Iberians, and that the round 
barrows were built by the round-headed Celts. But the theory 
is now regarded as being too fanciful to have much signifi- 
cance attached to it As a matter of fact, the grave, being 
generally a compound chamber, necessarily assumed an 
elongated form. These chambers could only be made of a 
certain breadth, not exceeding the length of stones available 
for covering them, and hence extension of the sepulchral 
chamber was most conveniently attained by adding to its 
length. The shape of the chamber generally determined 
the form of the barrow; but, whatever the form of the 
barrow might be, the skulls were usually those of the 
dolichocephalic or long-headed race.* At any rate, as Dr. 
Munro shows, the idea cannot for a moment be entertained 
that in the construction of their sepulchral abodes these 
people were in any way influenced by the shape of their 
heads, for in that case there would be no round barrows at 
all, as there is not, and never was, a human race with 
actually round heads. The theory just referred to might 
have had some foundation were narrow and broad skulls 
confined to long and round barrows respectively, but such is 
not the fact. 

Generally speaking, the size of the mound was in pro- 
portion to the distinction of the individual buried under- 
neath. 



* See Note B {Appendix). 
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Sometimes mounds stand alone, and on conspicuous 
eminences commanding extensive views of the surrounding 
neighbourhood. These were built, probably, over great 
and ambitious persons, who wanted to be distinguished even 
in the grave. More frequently, however, graves are grouped 
together in cemeteries. But even here there is a distinction 
made, for the graves of the great may be recognised by their 
greater dimensions. 

The Iberians buried by inhumation, and the early Celts 
did the same, but some time during the early part of the 
Bronze Age the practice of cremation seems to have been 
introduced into Britain, and it initiated considerable 
changes in the manner of disposing of the dead. The body, 
reduced to a few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, was 
sufficiently preserved in a clay urn, there being no longer 
any necessity for constructing great chambers. Hence 
sprung up a tendency to diminish the size of the abodes of 
the dead, even by those who still adhered to the earlier 
method of burial by inhumation. Both methods — inhuma- 
tion and cremation — were practised within the British Isles 
for a long period * 

Were Our Ancestors Cannibals? 
Some have asserted that the men of the Stone Age 
were cannibals, and that even the Bronze Age people 
practised human sacrifice at funerals. But the evidence 
adduced to prove the prevalence of these practices is utterly 
insufficient. Funeral feasts were, no doubt, common, at 

* fciee Notk C {Appendix). 
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which many animals were killed, but that human beings 
were sacrificed at these feasts in Britain there is no trust- 
worthy evidence to prove. The bones of animals found in 
the chambered cairns may be remains of food offered to the 
dead. There may also have been a form of animal worship 
among the Stone Age people, which may have assumed 
practical expression in association with the interment of the 
dead. Reasoning by analogy, they may have imagined that, 
seeing animals were very useful to the living, therefore, they 
must be useful to the dead. But cannibalism and human 
sacrifices at funerals are " not proven."* 

Cromlech. 

Cromlech (an inclined, flat stone) is the name given to 
one of the unsculptured stone monuments of the Celtic 
races, and are sometimes called Druidical Stones. The 
Cromlech is a large stone placed like a table, but in an 
inclined position, upon other stones set up on end. A 
chamber is thus formed within ; hence the popular names of 
"Giant's grave," "Hag's bed," &c. The name used in 
France for Cromlech is Dolmen (a stone table). Two of the 
largest Cromlechs in Britain are at Plas Newydd, in 
Anglesey. Others of importance are Kit's Coty House, 
in Kent, and Chun Quoit, in Cornwall. What is the 
Cromlech ? It is primarily, doubtless, a place of sepulture. 
The Cromlech merges into the circle and the altar, and is 
associated with Druidical religious customs. Astronomical 

* See Note D {Appendix). 
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meanings and serpent-worship have also been read into these 
remains. Hibbert regards those of Orkney as equivalent 
to the Scandinavian " tings," and it is certain that " stannin' 
stones " were frequently used for the purpose of assembling 
courts of justice. Some see in the Cromlech a memorial of 
some special blessing or deliverance such as the patriarchs 
of the Bible raised. Single upright stones are met with in 
all parts of the island, some of them being very high. These 
monoliths are probably remains of the early Celtic period. 
It is not easy to determine the object in view in erecting 
them. It is very doubtful whether they had any purpose 
beyond being landmarks in trackless wastes. 

Bkonze. 

Prior to the advent of the Celt, only stone implements 
were in use in. this island. Some of the Celtic tribes brought 
with them the knowledge of bronze, and gradually the use 
of that metal superseded that of stone in weapons, imple- 
ments, and tools. This marked an immense advance on the 
path of civilisation. All along the line man was advancing. 
Spinning and weaving were improved. Reaping hooks, like 
those found among the Greeks, came into use. 

Iron. 

The later Celts brought with them the knowledge of iron, 
and the application of this metal, superseding bronze, to the 
purposes of daily life marks another very important step in 
the march of civilisation — the most important step yet taken. 
Weapons, implements, tools, and tires for chariot-wheels 
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were now made of iron. It was also given in exchange for 
articles imported from the Continent. The art of enamelling 
the surface of iron was now practised. These f act3 represent 
the early victories of mind, and they deserve our respectful 
regard. Doubtless, a great part of the island was given over 
to the wild beast; indeed, even later than this— in historical 
times — the bears of Britain were known in the Roman 
Circus ; beaver* colonies were known to exist in what are 
now called Wales and Yorkshire. The wolf and the wild 
boar lingered long after this in remote recesses of the island. 
But the Celt had found the use of iron, and — it was only a 
matter of time — the wild beast must go. 

Early Celtic Civilisation. 

Here would be among them, doubtless, various degrees 
of civilisation, as there are in Britain to-day various degrees 
of culture among the British peoples. Some Celts would be 
abreast of all the best that " iron" stood for, while others 
would hardly have emerged from the "stone" period. 
Usually, their dwellings were wigwams, circular structures 
of sticks and reeds, sometimes, but only sometimes, resting 
on stone foundations." Their forts or refuges, always 
circular or elliptical in plan, were a kind of " pah," similar to 
the native camp of the New Zealander of to-day — ^fastnesses 
ingeniously fenced in with earthworks and palisades. 
Tattooing was practised originally, but painting with woad — 
as giving less pain and less trouble — gradually displaced 

* See Note E (Appendix), 
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tattooing. Painting with the Celt was his colour, his flag, 
his heraldic device, the badge of his race and kin, and he 
was justly proud of it. 

"The Romans, who were Southerners, had only the 
tunic, a simple woollen shirt, and the toga, which enveloped 
the whole body, leaving the limbs free, and formed a pro- 
tection against the sun, like the " burnoose " of the Arabs. 
With its broad folds and the hundred ways of wearing it, 
the toga is essentially the costume of art. The dress of the 
Gauls was entirely different — breeches fitting tightly on the 
legs, which they called " braccae " ; for the upper part of 
the body a tunic of various colours, and over that a " sagum " 
or broad band of cloth, which reminds one of the Scotch 
plaid, and was employed for the same uses ; thick in winter, 
light in summer, it was fastened on the shoulders by a clasp 
or buckle. The " sagum " might hang loosely, but the rest 
of the costume, fitting closely to the body, was appropriate 
to the country. The Roman toga would at once have been 
torn to tatters in the thickets, and, indeed, it would not 
have been any defence against the dampness and cold of the 
climate. Their " gallicae," or wooden-soled shoes, were in 
like manner, superior on their muddy soil to the sandals 
made for the solid, dry ground of the great Roman high- 
ways/' 

The above remarks by Duruy refer to the Gauls before 
the time of Cawar, but it is certain that Celtic Britons 
closely resembled their kinsmen in Gaul. 

We have retained, with some slight difference, the dress 
of the Celts. Our trousers answer to their " braccae, ,, our 
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waistcoats to their tunics. The "sagum" has been trans- 
formed into a coat in Britain, but it remains in the blouse 
of the French peasants, who still wear the Gallic shoe, and 
have even retained its name, "galoche" (gallicae). The 
Gauls sought for the useful, because their climate did not 
permit of their adopting the beautiful. We have done the 
same. 

Crannogs. 

A crannog is the name given to artificial islands in 
lakes, formerly used as habitations and strongholds by the 
Celtic tribes — possibly by the early Gaels, but to a certainty 
by the later Celts. The meaning of the term " crannog " is 
uncertain, but it probably refers to the timber employed in 
the construction of the settlement. The island in the Lake 
of Llangors, Breconshire, is supposed to have been 
constructed after the manner of a crannog, but it gives no 
clue to even an approximate date. Other crannogs have 
been discovered at Holderness, in Yorkshire, and on the 
banks of the Costa, near Pickering, in the same county ; but 
they have not yet been thoroughly explored. By far the 
most important crannog in Britain was discovered 
recently at Glastonbury, in Somersetshire. This station, 
though of the crannog type, differs (Dr. Munro informs us) 
from all those previously investigated in this country, in 
being actually a village, containing the ruins of some 70 
huts, and covering an area of about 3 J acres. Another 
point in which it differs from the ordinary crannogs is that 
it can be assigned to a definite chronological horizon, viz., 
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the " Late Celtic " period * and so can be dated almost with 
certainty to the two centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era. Being pre-Roman, and without any well- 
attested Roman remains, it is thus among the oldest-dated 
habitations of the kind in Britain. The mounds, which had 
long been noticed in a field, proved on invesigation to be the 
debris of dwelling-huts, and the foundation on which they 
stood consisted of layers of brushwood and trees bound 
together, at least in some places, with mortised beams. " A 
strong palisading of piles and brushwood surrounded and 
protected the village. Its marginal boundary was very 
irregular, probably from the fact that enlargements con- 
tinued to be made by the addition of huts projected from 
different parts of the original nucleus. The huts were 
circular or oval, and varied in size from 20ft. to 35ft. in 
diameter. Each hut contained a central hearth, sometimes 
neatly made of flat stones embedded in the clay flooring; 
but as subsidence, due to the compression and decay of the 
under-structures, progressed, the occupants superadded new 
floorings. These, on being repeated several times, showed 
on section a stratified appearance. In this way several 
hearths, five or six being not uncommon, were observed 
superimposed one above the other." " A large and varied 
assortment of objects have been collected from the debris, 
made of stone, bone, horn, wood, bronze, iron, lead, glass, 
amber, and pottery, besides bone* remains of man and the 
ordinary domestic and wild animals. These remains 
illustrate with rare and singular completeness the life-story 
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of the community — its social industries, culture, and civilisa- 
tion. Many of the relics exhibit the special characteristics 
of Late Celtic art ; nor does it appear that they have been 
influenced in any way by Roman civilisation, so that this 
feature alone gives to the Glastonbury lake-village an 
exceptional importance/' " Among the bronze objects are 
many fibulae of La Tene types, spiral finger-rings, pen- 
annular brooches, portions of mirrors, and an elegant bowl. 
Of bone or horn we have needles, pins, handles of instru- 
ments, long-handled combs, some of the latter being deco- 
rated. The pottery consists of various vases and dishes, 
some showing devices of unmistakably Late Celtic character ; 
iron weapons and implements, generally much corroded ; a 
fine specimen of a saw, still retaining" its wooden handle, is 
of the same character as that found on Hunsbury Camp. 
Alcaden weight, shaped like a cheese, and weighing 4 ounces 
229 grains, is the only thing which betrays a suspicion of 
Roman origin. Among the objects of wood are a canoe, the 
framework of a loom, a decorated stave of a bucket, part of 
the axle and nave of a wheel with a couple of spokes in their 
place, and a ladder; querns, loom weights, crucibles, 
thousands of sling-bolts, made of clay, both burnt and un- 
burnt, &c." (Munro's " Prehistoric Scotland"). 

Organisation. 

The population of Britain was already rather mixed. 
There was the Iberian, the Gael, and the later Celt or 
Urvthon. These peoples had their distinguishing points. 
The Iberian, for instance, was a villager, the Celt was a 
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tribesman. To the former the village was everything, to 
the latter the tribe. The Iberian knew nothing of family 
ties and relationships— only those of the village — whereas to 
the Celt blood-relationship was the great social factor: to 
him the family was the tribe, and the tribe the family. The 
two people, therefore, differed widely. " The tribesman was 
tall and fair-haired, hospitable and generous, fond of war 
and the chase ; the villager was cunning and deceitful, adept 
in handicraft and magic, rarely venturing far from his hill- 
side or hilltop home. The tribesman ruled with all his pride 
of race ; the villager, who could boast of no ancestry, served 
and paid tribute." "All crime was crime against the 
family" with the Celt. The family was regarded as 
responsible for the crime of its members, and, therefore, had 
to atone, or carry out the blood feud. And this Celtic 
custom is accountable for many, if not most, of those 
wretched squabbles which were the undoing of the Welsh 
for many centuries. Their interminable family feuds gave 
them no time to unite against the common foe. The " taeog " 
and " caethion " or slaves of later times were Iberic villagers, 
and were in subjection to the domineering Celtic tribesmen. 
These early villages were, perhaps, at first totemistic com- 
munities. That is to say, each village or community was 
described by the totem or animal whose name and symbol it 
bore. Perhaps, the nicknames of certain Celtic 
localities are survivals of the very ancient totemistic 
system. For example, Moch M6n* (pigs of Anglesey), 
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Geifr Arvon (goats of Arvon). These Iberic village 
communities were thoroughly communistic, the land 
belonged to all alike, son and stranger being 
on the same footing. And later we find that there could be 
no escheat on the failure of heirs, for no heir was recognised 
save the whole community. "The land was tilled in 
common, and its produce was common property. These bend 
communities were, doubtless, non-Aryan, and their name 
remained in proverbs, as a term of reproach when the dis- 
tinction between them and the tribesmen had long been 
forgotten. When subjected to the Celtic tribesmen, their 
land was divided among the villeins equally, without any 
reference to kinship. They were not allowed to bear arms ; 
their property was theoretically regarded as that of their 
conquerors; they could not rise into an equality with the 
tribesmen, by learning or manufacture or trade, and it was 
impossible to enter into a free tribal family by marriage, or 
to become the head of a new free kindred/ 1 From this it 
will be seen how the Celtic element gained supremacy over 'die 
Iberic in Britain. Among the Celts the family estate was 
called "gwely" (bed), and this name points to a common 
origin as the bond of union between the members of the 
tribe. Blood-relationship was everything. A number of 
these tribes (or families) would srmetimes unite under a 
common head for mutual defence against a common enemy. 
"Gradually, as the condition of tribesmen and villagers 
became assimilated, the head of a federation of tribesmen 
and villagers became the recognised king. At first, perhaps, 
the king would be simply a military leader, but it became 
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convenient to have a king, even in times of peace, to keep 
the villagers in their proper place and maintain the dignity 
of the tribes. The king made the villeins build and repair 
lm houses, furnish his table, and keep his dogs and slaves. 
Little by little this king would grow more rich and powerful 
than the other tribal chiefs around him, and so the free laud 
of the tribes, as well as the geldable land of the villeins, came 
under tribute to him. The two communities^ — family and 
communistic — were finally united in one commot, under the 
jurisdiction of a lord and his officer." (" Social England/' 
vol. i.). 
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EARLY BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 

Rhys, " Celtic Britain " ; Edwards, "Social England" Vol. 
i. ; CiESAR, " Gallic War" v. ; Evaks, •' Coins of the 
Ancient Britons.* 9 

It is not easy to fix the time when commercial relations 
were first established between Britain and Europe. Did 
Midacritus, the Phoenician sea-captain or merchant, buy 
tin from the Gaels of Cornwall and take it in his ship to 
his home in Tyre or Sidon? We cannot be sure about it. 
It is certain that tin formed the chief ingredient of the 
composite metal called Bronze, and that it was found only 
in few parts of the world. There is good foundation, 
therefore, for the conjecture that in the "Bronze Period '' 
Britain might have furnished the Phoenicians with their 
chief stores of tin, which the unrivalled artificers of Tyre 
and Sidon blended with the alloy from the rich copper mines 
possessed by the Phoenicians in Cyprus, and then wrought 
into innumerable forms, for instruments of ornament, 
utility, and power. 

It has been stated, over and over again, that the 
British tin mines supplied the glorious adornment of 
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Solomon's Temple, and that hence also came the chief 
material for the armour of the kings and chieftains of heroic 
Greece. But all this is theory, and not history. 

For a long time the Cassiterides mentioned by Hero- 
dotus were supposed to be the Scilly Isles, on the Cornish 
coast — but wrongly, as it has since turned out. The Cassi- 
terides are identified by the oldest classical authorities with 
the tin-bearing islands off the coast of the Spanish Peninsula, 
and were, therefore, far away from Britain. 

It has been stated that the Carthaginians worked mines 
in Britain, but there is no historical evidence for the asser- 
tion. It is certainly possible — indeed, probable — that the 
Phoenicians, as well as their kinsmen and colonists, the 
Carthaginians, traded in tin with Britain, but there is no 
proof that they worked the British mines. Let us frankly 
admit that all the floating traditions respecting the earliest 
trade connections of Britain with Europe are vague and 
uncertain, and, therefore, unsatisfactory. 

Pytheas. 

The earliest historical account of Britain comes from 
Pytheas, an eminent Greek mathematician, navigator, 
astronomer, and geographer. He had heard of British 
tin, and was prompted to explore the island, partly, perhaps, 
to extend his knowledge, but mostly for purposes of trade. 
This was about three hundred years before the coming of 
Julius Caesar. Pytheas, having landed in Kent, made his 
way along the East Coast to the North, and returned by 
the same route to Kent, whence he returned to his native 
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citv of Marseilles, which was then a Greek colony. The 
Greek traveller reports having seen plenty of wheat in 
Britain, and he was astonished to find the thrashing done 
in barns, the climate not admitting of outdoor thrashing, as 
in Southern Europe. He also noted the Welsh national 
drink — mead — made of wheat and honey. 

How far the visit of Pytheas resulted in the extension 
of trade between Britain and Greece it is now impossible 
to determine. But one thing we know : coins of a Greek 
pattern, since discovered in Britain, are believed to belong 
to the period about 200 B.C. This seems to justify the 
inference that by that time considerable commercial transac- 
tions had been established between Britons and Greeks. 



Posidonius. 

Some two centuries after the time of Pytheas another 
celebrated Greek visited Britain — the geographer 
Posidonius, " with whom Cicero studied at Rhodes." His 
notes of travel are found in the pages of Diodorus Siculus, 
who wrote a few years later. Posidonius visited the tin 
district of Cornwall, and reports that the Gaels were fond 
of strangers, and that from their intercourse with foreign 
merchants they were civilised in their manner of life. He 
tells us that they prepared tin " by working very skilfully 
the earth in which it was found : the ground was rocky, but 
it contained earthy veins, the produce of which was ground 
down, smelted, and purified. The metal was made into 
slabs shaped like knuckle-bones, and carried to a certain 
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island off the coast of Britain called Ictis." This island 
was, doubtless, the Isle of Thanet. From there the tin was 
taken to Dover, and then across to Calais. The names 
Dover (Welsh " dwfr," water) and Calais (Welsh " Kul, w 
a shallow) determine these places as having been the 
stepping-stones in the transit between Britain and Gaul. 
From Calais tho Greek merchants would carry the tin on 
pack-horses, thirty days from the coast to the outlet of the 
Rhone (i.e., its junction with the Saone), and from there it 
was taken down the river to Marseilles. 



CffiSAB. 

Before entering on a detailed account of the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Caesar in a later chapter, it may be 
as well to state here very briefly Caesar's first impressions 
of the island and the people. We have found from Pytheas 
and Posidonius that the Britons were a civilised people; 
at least, as far as their mining and trading can establish 
that fact. How did the people impress Caesar? It must 
be admitted that his account of them is not a flattering one. 
But, then, how could we expect the proud Roman to rightly 
appreciate at their proper value the virtues of the life of 
the poor islanders ho had come to conquer? When did a 
conqueror do full justice to the conquered? Let it be 
conceded that Caesar did not deliberately fabricate false- 
hoods to the detriment of the Welsh, but that he only 
allowed his natural bias to colour his account, perhaps 
unconsciously. Then, he himself saw but little of the island 
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and its peoples, and was, therefore, dependent, to a large 
extent, on hearsay evidence ; and this is a source of informa- 
tion which must always be looked upon with mistrust. It 
goes without saying that, compared with the polished 
courtier in Rome, the simple Welshman was a rude, 
uncouth creature. But is that a just and final standard of 
appreciation? We think not. At least, in valour, 
simplicity, and wholesome purity the Welshmen would 
compare favourably with any people within the Roman 
Empire, When Caesar taunts the Welsh with wearing skins 
of animals as clothing, it must not be forgotten that the 
statement has in it only a small modicum of truth. It 
probably was true of some tribes in Britain that they wore 
nothing but these skins ; but it was also true that long before 
Csesar was born the aagum of cloth was commonly worn in 
our island. It is also an established fact that at the dawn 
of historical times, long prior to Caesar's invasion, all the 
animals that are even now domesticated in Britain 
were in domestic use among the Welsh. Moreover, on 
the eve of the Roman conquest, Britain was rich in agricul- 
tural produce. Even Caesar admits that war had been aban- 
doned for tillage. He further thought that the island was 
densely populated, that the buildings were numerous, and 
the number of cattle great. Of course, these statements of 
Caesar's must be interpreted in the light of his own time, 
and not of ours. Density of population, number of houses, 
number of cattle — all stand for facts in the year 1900, of 
which Caesar had no conception. We learn, also, from the 
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great Roman general and historian, that the agricultural 
exports from Britain in his day consisted of cattle, hides, 
wheat, and barley, of which there was abundance in the 
island. Surely, a people with such an extensive export 
trade could not have been so uncivilised as some remarks 
of Caesar's would lead us to suppose. It is quite laughable 
to read Caesar's account of the paint on the Welshmen's 
faces and bodies. This part of the Welshmen's toilet seems 
to have made a great impression on the Roman. Perhaps 
it frightened the foe as much as it pleased the islander's own 
fancy, and so the Welshman was happy in his paint. 
Unlike the Roman, the Welshman was untrained as a soldier. 
He had his ever-recurring differences with tribesmen of 
another family, but he was not a seasoned soldier. Brave 
and intrepid, he used his dagger, and long iron sword, and 
short spear with great effect; wearing for defence breast- 
plates and greaves of wicker, and sometimes small round 
shields, and, later, oblong shields. Cavalry were used, and 
chariots of war were drawn by small galloway ponies, and 
bore scythes on either side. Caesar asserts — that is, if the 
text is to be trusted — that Welshmen had no coined money 
in use. Tins could not have been the case, though very 
likely Britain was behind the Continent in the matter. 
As we saw, Greek coins were used here at least 200 years 
B.C. Probably remote tribes like the Silures of Wales did 
not use coined money in Caesar's day, but those of the 
South and West of Britain, who had been for centuries 
trading with Europe, must have been quite familiar with 
the use of coins. 
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Pytheas, the Greek, says nothing about any towns 
that he saw in Britain. Probably there were no towns here 
in his time, only hill-fortresses, into which a whole tribe 
would flee for safety in time of war. But before the coming 
of Caesar, inhabited towns were taking the place of these 
fortresses. Export trade was increasing. Iron, as well as 
tin, was manufactured. There were ironworks in 
Gloucestershire long before the Romans began to work 
them or to tax them. Cloth was made and dyed, dye being 
obtained from the bark of various trees and from lichen. 
Gold torques and rings were sometimes, perhaps, of Welsh 
manufacture. The smith, the potter, and the artificer in 
gold and silver were held in high estimation. The lead 
mines, too, flourished in Britain in pre-Roman times. 
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CHAPTER V. 



DISTRIBUTION OF CELTIC TRIBES IN 
BRITAIN. 

Rhys, " Celtic Britain " ; Edwards, " Social England" 
Vol. i. ; C^jsar, " Gallic War" v. ; Diodorus, v. ; 
Strabo, i. and iv. 

We purpose giving in this chapter a brief account of 
the geographical habitat of the various Celtic tribes. Of 
course, the land occupied by each tribe depended much, if 
not altogether, on the fortunes of war, and we must not 
imagine that any tribe had " fixity of tenure " beyond the 
strength of its arm in battle. Though our description refers 
to a time anterior to Caesar's day, yet it will be convenient 
for the sake of clearness to use those territorial names given 
to the various parts into which Britain was divided later on 
bv the Romans. It will be seen also that, for a Jike reason, 
we use the modern county names. 

I. — Britannia Prima. 

In the West were two small tribes in Cornwall, the 
Cornavii and Cimbri, probably mixed peoples, partly Gaelic 
and partly Iberic in blood. These were conquered by the 
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powerful Dumnonii of Devon, and finally absorbed by them 
prior to the landing of Caesar. The Dumnonii were Gaels, 
as the remains of their language in epitaphs prove beyond a 
doubt. They were, perhaps, the tin miners of whom, as 
we saw before, Posidonius spoke so favourably. A swarm 
of people called "Haedui" dwelling in parts of Somerset 
were soon absorbed by other tribes. The Durotriges of 
Dorset were a numerous people, and were Gaelic, like their 
kinsmen to the West But to the East of them dwelt a 
Brythonic tribe called Belgiae, in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester. It is important that we should 
distinguish between the Brythons and Gaels: the 
Gaels were the earlier Celtic settlers, who amal- 
gamated more or less completely with the Iberians; 
while the Brythons were Celts who arrived later from Gaul, 
and whose kinsmen lived then, and for long after, in Western 
Europe. But to proceed with the tribes: The Segontiaci 
lived round about Silchester. They were among those who 
turne3 their backs on the brave Cassivellaunos in the day of 
battle. The Atribatii were Berkshire farmers in the 
Wallingford district The Bibroces were also Berkshire 
men, who seemed to have migrated to Surrey, and were 
generally on bad terms with their neighbours, the Regni 
of Chichester. The Cantii lived round about Canterbury, 
as the name shows, and owned land as far as London. 

We see that in the West the Gaels prevailed, while in 
the Eastern portions of Britannia Prima Brythonic people 
held the land. There is not much that we can add. On 
the whole, perhaps it was true that the Brythons were more 
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advanced in civilisation than the Gaels, as the former used 
coined money of their own, while the latter seem to have 
been content with iininscribed coinage, or circulated the 
coinage of other tribes. 

II. — Britannia Secunda. 

Britannia Secunda of the Romans corresponds, roughly, 
with what is now known as Wales. The Silures were a 
brave people of South Wales, inhabiting Glamorganshire 
(excepting Gower), Monmouthshire, and parts of Gloucester- 
shire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire. Later on they 
appear to have won by conquest Radnorshire and other 
portions of the regions of the Ordovices. Their chief city 
was Caer Went. Solinus mentions the Silures as a back- 
ward people who did not use coined money. They were 
Gaelic, with a large admixture of Iberia Less cultured 
than their Brythonic neighbours, the Silures were unsur- 
passed in all Britain for strength and courage. The noble 
Caratacos, after resisting Roman arms with varying residts 
for nine years, received great assistance from the indomi- 
table Silures. The Roman Ostorius, too, found these 
Welshmen unconquerable. Tacitus gives a full account of 
the conflict with the tribesmen. Loss after loss was 
inflicted on the Romans. "So persistent did they prove 
in their opposition to Roman rule that there was once a 
talk that they were all to be cut off. But while this was 
under consideration Ostorius died, and his enemies boasted 
that, though h* was not slain in battle, still it was the worry 
of the war that carried him away." Another people of 
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South Wales were the Demetae, the men of Dyfed. Their 
chief city was Carmarthen. These, like the Silures, were 
Gaelic, and not Brythonic Celts. The Ordovices inhabited 
North Wales, with Chester for their chief city. Unlike the 
Silures and Demetae, they were Brythons, and not Gaels. 
In A.D. 78 Agricola punished the Ordovices very severely. 

HI. — FLAVIA CeSABIENSIS. 

The Trinovantes dwelt about London, and were among 
the cowards who deserted Cassivellaunos. The Cattivel- 
launi of St. Albans were a brave people, worthy of their 
great leader, Cassivellaunos. Of the Ancalites nothing is 
known beyond their treachery in deserting the British 
leader. The Iceni lived in East Anglia; the Coritavi or 
Coritani in the Midlands, and their country lay between the 
Trent and the North Sea, with Leicester and Lincoln as 
chief cities. The Huicci were neighbours to the Coritavi. ?T 
All the tribes in this province were Brythonic, and not 
Gaelic, in blood. 

IV. — Maxima Gesariensis. 
The Sistantii of Westmoreland, the Volantii of Cumber- 
land, and the Brigantes of Yorkshire and Durham 
possessed the North of England; and the Brigantes were 
by far the most numerous tribe among them. 

V. — Valentia. 

The Otadeni, Gadeni, Selgovae, Novantae, and Dum- 
nonii were all dwellers in the region between the two Roman 
Walls. 
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Intertribal Communications. 

The old trackways of early times were much improved 
bv the later Celts. Better roads became necessary, leading 
from tribe to tribe and from damp to camp, and solid earth- 
works were made to defend these roads. When Caesar 
arrived there was a complete system of roadways, covering 
the whole island. They are given us in history as : 

1. Watling Street, leading to Ireland, and starting from 
Richborough, by London and Worcester to Festiniog. 
Thence it had two branches — the left to Carnarvon, the 
right by Chester, Manchester, and Coatbridge to Cramond, 
Jedburgh, and the North. 

2. Ikenield Street, from the country of the Iceni, by 
Newmarket and Dunstable to Streatley. Here it branched 
— the right to Avebury, the left to Old Sarum, Dorchester, 
Honiton, Exeter, Totnes, and the Land's End. 

3. Akeman Street, from the Eastern Counties, by 
Bedford, Buckingham, Cirencester, Aust (where it crossed 
the Severn), Caerleon, Cardiff, Carmarthen, to St. David's. 

4. Ryknield Street, from the Tyne, by Bruchester, 
Bolton, Chesterfield, Birmingham, Gloucester, Aberga- 
venny, Carmarthen, to St. David's. 

5. Ermyn Street, from E. Scotland, by Berwick, to 
Catarick, where it divided--the Western Branch rejoining 
the Eastern at Staveley, thence to Stamford, Enfield, and 
London. Hence one branch went to Chichester, and the 
other to Pevensey. 
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Other subordinate roads were : — 

1. Fosse Way, West to East, via Bath and Northleach 
to Lincoln. 

2. Via Julia, from Bath to St. David's. 

These roads were a great advance on the trackways of 
the early days. They were more definite in their course 
from place to place; but, still, they keep to the high dry 
land, and lead from ford to ford over rivers. " They were 
not metalled or made, but if the map be examined it will 
be seen that these roads are guarded at important points 
that now would be called strategic, by works which even a 
modern engineer would call important." 

Waterways. 

For purposes of trade communication, in addition to 
these roads, use was also made of rivers. Coracles were 
in common use. The ships of the Wftjsh were adapted for Vaieti 
coasting purposes and for putting out into the deep sea. 
" The ships were too strongly built to be injured by the 
beaks of the Roman ships, too high to be caught by grappling 
irons, and excellently fitted for fighting among shallows and 
rocks." They were manned by intrepid sailors, who would 
dare to put out into the Irish Sea even in open boats. 
There was a system of boat communication between the 
Western coast of Britain and Ireland, and between Hie 
Southern coast and Gaul. 
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FROM CASSIVELLAUNOS TO CARATACOS. 

MoMMSEtf, "Rome"; Duruy, "Home"; Evans, "Coins of 
the Ancient Britons"; 0. M. Edwards, "Hants 
Ci/mi'u" 

During the four years previous to B.C. 55 Julius Caesar 
had completely subjugated Gaul. But, discovering that 
Gaul was regularly receiving reinforcements from Britain, 
he determined to strengthen his position by conquering 
Britain also. Caesar's policy was to forestall danger and keep 
up his prestige by striking boldly at any quarter from which 
trouble might possibly arise. Britain might become a 
source of danger, so the crossing of the Channel was resolved 
upon as a defensive operation, conducted by offensive means. 
News of his intention soon reached the Welsh, and those 
tribes who had only just settled here, and who had strong 
ties with Gaul, were ready to submit at once and offer 
hostages. Prominent among them was Commios, a Belgic 
chief, who had great influence on both sides of the Channel, 
and who was afterwards made king of the Atrebates by 
Caesar himself. Caesar crossed the Channel about the end 
of August, 55 B.C., but he soon found that his force was 
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inadequate, and he gave up the attempt. Next year he 
came again with a very large force — 20,000 men or there- 
abouts. Landing at Deal, he advanced inland. 

Cassivellaunos. 

The Celtic forces under Cassivellaunos were defeated, 
and Caesar advanced to the Thames. Dissension among the 
Celtic tribes now began to give Csesar advantages. The 
Trinovantes, preferring Csesar to their countryman, deserted 
Cassivellaunos, and set the example of submission to Rome. 
Other tribes followed the same evil course, and Cassivellaunos 
was again defeated at St. Albans. The Celtic leader now 
conceived the idea of burning the Roman ships, and so 
imprison Csesar in the island. The attempt was made, but, 
somehow, it failed, and Cassivellaunos, beaten and deserted, 
went through a form of submission, and Csesar left Britain 
at tha end of two months for Gaul. He had only nominally 
conquered the people; it was not a real subjugation. 
Shakspeare did not make a mistake when he put into the 
mouth of the queen-wife of Cymbeline the words : 

A kind of conquest 
Csesar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of "came" and "saw" and "overcame." 
And it is well known that the brave Welsh did not continue 
to obey the self-styled Roman " rulers." 

Commios. 
This Belgic chief was apparently a friend of Csesar's, 
and he seems to have gone back with him, and to have 
served in Gaul under him. In 52 B.C., however, we find 
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the same Commios leading a rebellion in Gaul against Caesar. 
What the ground of the quarrel was we cannot tell, but we 
know that Caesar tried to have him put to death by treachery, 
and that Commios flew to Britain, where he became a great 
power. He and his family ruled in Kent, Surrey, Sussex, 
Hants, and parts of Wilts. His three sons, Tincommios, 
Verica, and Epillos, are said to have exercised a sort of joint- 
rulership over the whole territory, while each had a district 
which was more completely under his control — Epillos in 
Kent, Tincommios in Sussex, Verica in Surrey and parts 
of Berks. 

DUBNOVELLAUNOS. 

This was another Celtic chief of renown. He appears 
at first associated with Kent, but later with Essex. He has 
been identified as one of the two Celtic chiefs who, to avert 
a threatened invasion, made a formal submission of the 
island to Augustus. 

Tasciovant. 

To the north of Dubnovellaunos was the Celtic Tascio- 
vant, successor to Cassivellaunos, with St. Albans as his 
capital, or, more correctly, Verlamion, now Old Verulam, 
near St. Albans. He seems to have exercised rule over a 
large part of the Midlands, and to have reigned from about 
30 B.C. to 5 A.D. 

CUNOBELINOS AND EPATICCOS. 

These were sons of Tasciovant Cunobelinos, the 
elder (the Cymbeline of romance), succeeded to the bulk of 
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his father's dominions, with his capital at Camulodunon, 
near Colchester ; while Epaticcos, the younger son, inherited 
or conquered a smaller principality in West Surrey and 
East Wilts. During his life-time Cunobelinos was the most 
important chief in all Britain. Coins bearing his name 
show that he exercised rule over a considerable area from 
A.D. 5 to A.D. 40. His last years were clouded with 
troubles ominous of the future. About 39 A.D. he had 
to banish a troublesome son, called Adminius by Suetonius. 
This son, repairing to the court of the Emperor Caligula, 
who was then in Gaul, made a cheap surrender of liia 
father's kingdom. Caligula reported the cession to the 
senate, and prepared an army to assert his rights. 
According to unfriendly writers, he led his legions down 
to the sea-shore, reviewed them from a trireme, and then 
dismissed them to gather shells as "the spoils of the 
ocean." Of Adminius nothing more is heard ; but another 
refugee appears in the person of Bericos, to invite once 
more foreign intervention in the affairs of Britain. 

But before we proceed to describe the coming of the 
legions under Aulus Plautius, let us say something about 

Trade Developments in Britain 

during the 90 years when she was left unmolested after 
Julius Caesar's departure. Strabo's words — echoing, 
doubtless, the policy of Augustus and Tiberius — indicate 
a considerable expansion of trade in Britain. "It is 
reckoned," says Strabo, "that the amount of taxes the 
islanders pay on our merchandise exceeds what an annual 
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tribute would yield, deducting the pay of troops necessary 
to guard the island, and collect the taxes there." This trade 
expansion is sufficient to account for the let-alone policy 
of Rome. It did not pay Rome to interfere with affairs 
here, and, judging from the number and variety of coins 
discovered to have been in use in Britain during that period, 
we may safely assert that British mines and other forms 
of trade had assumed considerable proportions. 

Claudius and Aulus Plautius. 

Claudius regarded Britain just as Julius Caesar did — 
as an unsubdued outwork of the Celts of Gaul; and so it 
must be conquered. The expedition was entrusted to Aulus 
Plautius, a tried soldier, who held a high command in Gaul 
at the time. He came with 25,000 regular soldiers, besides 
auxiliaries, and landed somewhere on the Kentish coast 
in A.D. 43. Cunobelinos, the renowned Celtic chief, had 
been dead two or three years, and he had been succeeded 
by Togodumnos and Caratacos — better known as 
Caractacus. The Welsh kept on the defensive, and Aulus 
Plautius had the usual success of Roman discipline and 
concentration. All the South of England was subdued. 
Aulus Plautius, however, reserved for his Emperor the 
honour of completing the conquest. The Emperor came 
over to Britain with further forces. The Welsh fought 
splendidly, but they were outnumbered: Togodumnos 
had fallen, and they were disheartened. 
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Cabatacos. 

The Emperor advanced, and defeated the Cassivellani 
and the Trinovantes, who surrendered. But Caratacos 
scorned to submit, and retired to the West to keep up the 
struggle. The Emperor returned to Rome, leaving Aulus 
Plautius in Britain as proprietor, or legate, with consular 
authority to carry on the work. The King of the Regni — 
Cogidumnos by name — gave in without a struggle, receiving 
a complimentary title for a recompense, and he was satisfied 
with his bargain. The Iceni also came to terms with Borne. 
But the Roman legions had not subdued the Welsh of 
Wales, and of these Caratacos was now leader. Ostorius, 
the successor of Aulus Plautius, arrived in Britain in 50 
A.D., and found the tribes in arms again. He showed 
extraordinary vigour and promptitude. The Iceni gave 
him much trouble. But eventuallv all the tribes of the 
South Midlands were awed into sullen submission. Now 
the tribes of the West rose. The Druids of Anglesey 
rallied round the standard of independence, both political 
and religious, and all the Celts dwelling West of the 
mountain ridge which traverses England from North to 
South came together to resist Roman arms. Brave Cara- 
tacos was in supreme command of all the Celtic forces. 
About the same time there was a rising among the Iceni, 
the Cangi, and the Brigantes; and had there been concen- 
trated action among the tribes it would have gone hard 
with Rome. But no such concentration was possible, 
and, of course, the Celts were beaten. Caratacos was 
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taken prisoner to Rome, tod was exhibited in a martial 
spectacle. Nine years of resistance had made the name of 
Caratacos great even in Home. His manly bearing justified 
the interest already excited by his career. He was allowed 
to live in honourable custody with his family. "They 
were enrolled, perhaps, among the clients of the Claudian 
house, and indulgence may be challenged for the pleasing 
conjecture that Claudia, the foreigner, Claudia the offspring 
of the painted Briton, whose charms and genius are cele- 
brated by Martial, was actually the child of the hero 
Caratacos." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



FROM BOUDICCA TO CONSTANTINE. 

Tacitus, li Annals " ; Church, " Early Britain " ; Bruce, 
"Roman WaU" ; Skene, " Picts and Scots: 9 

The limits of Roman possessions in Britain were but 
ill-defined. Neither the Northern nor the Western parts 
of the island were as yet subdued, and constant difficulties 
arose. To make an end of these troubles, Suetonius 
Paulinus decided to go West over the mountains, and lay 
hands on the very sanctuary of the Druidic faith — the isle 
of Anglesey — where sat the high college of priests, and 
whence also issued exhortations, counsels, and plans of 
revolt. The conflict was a terrible one, but it terminated 
in favour of Rome. This was the last stand which the 
Druids made against Roman arms. 

Boudicca. 

The unscrupulous horde of foreigners that followed 
Roman armies now began to oppress the Welshmen of the 
Eastern Counties, and to behave shamefully in many ways. 
Tliis roused the anger of the Welsh, and, with Queen 
Boudicca at their head, they put to death a large number 
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of the invaders. Suetonius replied with a great slaughter 
of the Welsh. Boudicca died A.D. 61. Roman historians 
state that she poisoned herself on the battlefield after the 
final engagement; but Welsh historians, presumably in 
possession of facts, say that she died a natural death. 

Vespasian. 

Later we find large reinforcements arriving in Britain 
from Rome, sent by Vespasian, and these met with varying 
success, while the Welsh remained resolute and undaunted. 
Tacitus claims that even the Silures were at last reduced 
bv Julius Frontinus in A.D. 75. But such conquest — if 
conquest it can be called— could only have been very 
partial, for the Romans found it necessary to keep the 
Second Legion at Caerleon-on-Usk for protection against 
the Welsh. This does not look as if the Silures had been 
subdued. In 78 Agricola marched against the Ordovices, 
and conquered North Wales, with much slaughter. He 
then proceeded northward to Scotland, and his forces met 
with steady opposition from the tribes. 

Roman Roads. 

During Agricola's government the great military 
roads were constructed. The making of these famous 
roads was a great factor in the Romanising of Britain. 
Following largely the course of the old British roads, the 
Romans made and metalled their highways in a manner 
altogether unknown to the Welsh. A revolution was 
quietly brought about, as great as the revolution wrought 
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by the modern railways. For many years the Romans 
were hard at work covering the island with magnificent 
roads, which have been of such great service for eighteen 
hundred years. Agricola was far more than a soldier : he 
was a statesman. He saw that the necessary security of 
his base of operations depended on the civil power which 
his administration wielded. He proceeded, therefore, to 
rive the Welsh a relish for arts and a taste for elegant 
pleasures. To this he excited them by his conversation in 
private and by his public measures. He encouraged them to 
erect temples, forums, and houses. He caused the sons of 
the chiefs to be instructed in the language and knowledge 
of the Romans. Such measures produced the desired effects 
rapidly. The Welsh soon began to adopt Roman dress. 
The manners of the Romans also gradually took root 
among them, and they gained a taste for erecting porticos 
and baths, and indulging in other luxuries. Cities like 
Chester and Caerleon and Uriconum — stone built — began 
to appear. The Welsh borrowed from the Romans such 
words as "caer," "ffos," "twr," "saeth," "wal," "stryd," 
"porth," "aradr," and 'caws." 

Roman Walls. 

In order to protect South Britain against the raids 
of the northern Picts, Agricola built between the Tyne and 
the Solway, and again between the Forth and Clyde, a chain 
of forts, both of which eventually became the bases of more 
extensive lines of defence. After the death of Agricola 
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Roman arms fared ill in Britain. The Welsh were con- 
stantly rising. One Legion — the 9th — actually disappears, 
presumably used up in perpetual warfare ; perhaps finally 
overwhelmed in some sudden catastrophe. Hadrian, 
therefore, soon after his succession found it necessary to 
visit Britain in person. He re-placed the lost Legion, and 
brought with him other new forces. Yet, with all his new 
strength, the Emperor thought contraction of territory the 
right policy. His stay in Britain was distinguished by the 
construction of the first continuous frontier fortification on 
the well-known line of the Tyn® ano ^ Solway. " Hadrian's 
Wall" was of earth, and was eighty miles long, reaching 
from Newcastle to Brough, and was made in 120 A.D. 
" Antonine's Wall," from the Forgi to the Clyde, was built 
in 140 A.D. by Lollius Urbicus, and was also of earth. In 
208 A.D. Severus built his famous wall of stone. But with 
all their fortifications the provincial authorities reported 
the situation as intolerable. Either the army of occupation 
must be permanently strengthened, or a grand effort made 
to crush the northern rebels. Though past three score 
years of age, and crippled with gout, Severus chose the 
latter alternative. He had a very troublous time, and 
returned to York in 21 1, and died there, having accomplished 
little or nothing. He implored his sons to exterminate the 
obstinate tribesmen, but they concluded peace with the 
rebels, and left the province to its own resources. For the 
next half-century all is silent, and we have no news of the 
tribesmen of the North, 
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Britain and Gaul. 

The troubles which distracted the rest of the Roman 
Empire during the unfortunate reigns of Valerian and his 
son Gallicius (254 — 268) do not seem to have reached 
Britain. But inscriptions prove that Welshmen uniformly 
followed the lead of Gaul, and accepted the rule of the 
successive Gallic pretenders Postumus, Victorinus, and 
Tetricus. Things went just the same way again in 276, 
when Proculus and Bonosus endeavoured to form a Celtic 
Empire to include Spain, Gaul, and Britain. The Emperor 
Protus, however, defeated his rivals, and then sent over 
here masses of Germans as forced settlers to keep the 
Welshmen quiet But Britain was only imperfectly bound 
to Borne. If a weak man was appointed to command, the 
province fell into confusion ; if a strong man was appointed, 
he revolted on his own account. Thus for ten years under 
Diocletian Britain became an independent kingdom. 
Carausius threw off his allegiance to Rome, retired to 
Britain, and assumed the purple, in 287. For eight years 
he ruled successfully here, and the island prospered under 
him. Carausius fell by the hand of Allectus, his follower, 
who usurped his authority. Rome promptly declared war 
against Allectus. But just about this time the Empire was 
divided up into prefectures, each under a prefect. Britain 
came to Constantius, who defeated Allectus, and peace 
ensued. Constantius died at York in 306. For fifty years 
under Constantine, who succeeded his father, Constantius, 
Britain enjoved tranquility. Roman writers of the period 
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bear testimony to the prosperous condition of the island : 
they extol the fertility of its soil, the rich produce of its 
flocks, and herds, and hives. Still more to the point are 
the records of large shipments of corn from Britain to the 
Rhine for the support of the Roman garrison during the 
time that Julian held sway in Gaul — 355-361. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE WITHDRAWAL OF ROMAN ARMS. 

Church, "Early Britain"; Skene, " Picts and Scots"; 
0. M. Edwards, "Hants Cymru." 

In 360 troubles came from new quarters. The Scots 
of Ireland, joining the Picts and rebel Brythons of the 
North, began to work havoc. The Channel coasts, too, 
began to be infested by Saxons and Franks. Theodosius, 
father of the Emperor of that name, repulsed the 
Northerners, and recovered the country between the Roman 
Walls. It only remained so for a short time. In 383 the 
revolt of Maximus took place, and he was proclaimed 
Emperor throughout Britain by soldiers and people. His 
previous position here is not clearly defined, but it seems 
natural to assume that he had held some high command, 
if not the chief command. In 384 he suppressed the Picts 
and Scots, but afterwards he took away all the forces he 
could collect, encountered and slew the Emperor Gratian 
in Gaul in 387, invaded Italy in 388, and lost his life in 
the Battle of Aquileia. The fighting force in Britain was 
thus seriously reduced, and the island was completely at 
the mercy of the Picts and Scots. The Southern Welshmen 
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appealed to Stilicho, the famous Minister of Honorius, who 
sent a legion to their assistance in 396. Early in the 
next century one Marcus was proclaimed Emperor by the 
soldiers of Britain, and he was succeeded very soon by a 
Gratianus, who is described as a " townsman of Britain." 
Gratianus, after a reign of four months, was assassinated, 
and was succeeded by aConstantinus. Constantinus is said 
to have been a common soldier at the time, and to have 
owed his elevation to the mere accident of his name. He 
appears, however, to have been an able man, or, at any 
rate, to have had able advisers about him. In 408 he 
crossed over into Gaul, and established his power over that 
country and Spain. He was even recognised as Augustus 
bv Honorius, then Emperor of the West, but did not 
maintain his position for more than two or three years. 
Stilicho had re-called some troops from Britain in 402 for 
the great struggle with Alaric, who had invaded Italy for 
the first time. Constantinus the Usurper removed more 
troops for his wars in Gaul, and so the drama was drawing 
to a close. No attempt was made to assert further imperial 
authority in Britain, and the Welsh were allowed to drift 
away on their own course. In 410 Honorius addressed a 
rescript to the " cities of Britain," by which he relaxed the 
Julian Law against the carrying of weapons, and com- 
manded the Welshmen to defend themselves. "Still 
Britain was formally recognised as one of the provinces of 
the Empire. As late as 537 Belisarius granted it to the 
Goths, in the name of the Emperor. In fact, however, it 
had long passed out of Roman power." 
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The Romans and British Trade. 
The Roman occupation destroyed British coinage, but 
developed British trade. The mines were often, though 
not always, in the hands of the Roman government. 
Roman mining tools have been preserved in the galleries 
of the Mendip Hills. The export of metals grew apace, as 
did also that of corn. "A Roman satirist speaks as if 
Kentish oysters were well-known on dinner-tables in Rome 
toward the end of the first century." Home industries 
were in a thriving condition. The stone-cutter was busy ; 
slates were dressed for roofing; beer was brewed; home- 
made glass took the place of that imported from abroad; 
pottery was made in various parts; large quantities of 
bricks were made for roofs, floors, and walls. Men of 
wealth lived in fine spacious Roman villas. Remains are 
still seen in abundance which prove that there lived a great 
number of wealthy people in Britain. 

Dress and Custom. 

The well-to-do were well-dressed; jackets to a little 
above the knees were worn ; the hair was often turned back 
over the crown of the head, and allowed to grow very long, 
and the chin shaved, leaving immense drooping moustaches. 
Women wore long tunics, the " pais," reaching to the ankles, 
and over it a shorter one with sleeves reaching to the elbow. 

On the whole, the Welshman of that period 
was a man of whom we might justly be proud. 
The remains of one — a chieftain — are in the museum 
of York, and they lead to the conclusion that he 
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looked a king of men, with his athletic frame, his broad 
forehead, beetling brows, strong jaws, and aquiline profile. 
In a museum at Glasgow, too, there is preserved a sculptured 
stone, and on it a representation of a Welshman of the 
Roman period. The sculpture is considerably obliterated 
by the wearing of the stone, but one of the faces is well 
preserved. He wears a cap or bonnet, and has a beard and 
moustache. The head is massive, the face grave, and shows 
determination, and, altogether, a foeman worthy of even 
Roman valour. Another slab representing Welsh captives 
is particularly interesting, from the fact that one of the 
captives is a woman — verifying and illustrating what we 
read in history, that in the battles with the Roman troops 
the Welsh women fought side by side with the men. The 
attitude of the woman on the slab is that of becoming 
modesty. Her hair is arranged into bands plaited round 
the forehead. It would have been still further of interest 
had there been also preserved a representation of the cele- 
brated dogs of Britain — the splendid mastiffs, which, along 
with the women, took part in the battles. 

The Welsh were in the habit of plunging their new- 
born infants into some lake or river, in order to try the 
firmness of their constitutions and to harden their bodies. 
This they would do even in the depth of the winter season. 
Even the babies were taught to handle arms and to sing 
the glorious deeds of their ancestors. Every boy and girl 
was thus inspired to feats of strength. As they grew, they 
were taught that everything depended on martial valour. 
Only the brave would the bards praise or the people 
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applaud, and only as a reward for courage in war would 
happiness come after death. Children designed for the 
priestly office were put under the direction of the Druids, 
and those intended for the pursuit of war, had arms put 
into their hands by their fathers, or nearest kinsmen, in a 
public assembly of the warriors of the tribe. 

There were Welshmen and Welshmen at the close of 
the Roman period. Those of the South had become 
Romanised to a large extent — civilised, as some would say, 
while others would contend that this Romanising meant 
the corrupting and emasculating of the hardy Welshman. 
One thing is certain, that when troubles came, after the 
departure of the Roman legions, the Southerners, vitiated 
by unmanly softness, could do little to oppose the Saxon 
horde. The battles of the future had to be fought by the 
stronger, though rougher, men of the Northern and Western 
hills. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DRUIDISM. 

CiE3AR; Diodorus Siculus ; Pliny; Tacitus; Skene, 
"Four Ancient Books of Wales"; Higgins, " Celtic 
Druids" ; Frazer, "Golden Bough" 

It is in the pages of Caesar that we find the first, and 
most circumstantial, account of Druidism to be met with 
in all the classical writers. But it is often forgotten that 
ho is describing, not the Druidism of Britain only, but the 
Druidism common to Britain and Gaul and Europe. 
When he states that the Druids performed religious 
sacrifices ; interpreted omens ; that many youths resorted to 
them for education; that the Druids had the decision in 
disputes arising between states and individuals; that they 
had a president who exercised supreme authority among 
them; that they did not pay taxes, nor serve in war; that 
they held the doctrine of transmigration of souls; that they 
crave lessons about the stars, the constitution of nature, 
the power and authority of the immortal gods— when Caesar 
states these things he is thinking about the Druids of 
Britain and Europe, and not exclusively of the Druids of 
Britain. After Caesar comes Cicero, but he has specially 
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in his mind the Druids of Gaul when he refers to them as 
auerurs and soothsayers. And Diodorus Siculus occupies 
iust the same standpoint as Cicero, and repeats what had 
previously been written. The same is substantially true of 
Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and Lucan. It is of the Gallic 
Druids that Pliny also speaks. Tacitus describes the 
Druids of Anglesey, but says nothing new about them. 

Oak Worship. 

As regards the worship of the oak usually connected 
with Druidism, it should be remembered that the custom 
is not confined to the Celtic peoples. In the religious 
history of the whole Aryan race in Europe the worship of 
trees has played an important part. Nothing could be 
more natural, for, at the dawn of history, Europe was 
covered with immense primeval forests, in which scattered 
clearings must have appeared like islets in an ocean of 
green. From an examination of the Teutonic words for 
"temple" Grimm has made it probable that among the 
Germans the oldest sanctuaries were natural woods. And 
there is abundant evidence that among all the great 
European families of the Aryan stock tree worship was 
common. To speak of oak-worship as something peculiar 
to Britain and the Welsh is altogether wrong. Much the 
same might be said of the mistletoe superstition. Headers 
of Virgil will remember how the Cumaean Sibyll directed 
Aeneas to gather mistletoe from an oak as a charm wherewith 
to open the gates of the nether world. And we are assured 
on good authority that in modern times the custom of 
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gathering mistletoe has left more enduring traces in 
Teutonic soil than among the Celts. The oak-grove, mistle- 
toe, golden grass, serpents' egg, and numerous other 
druidical institutions all found their place in the religion of 
the Welsh Druids, and they lived on for centuries even after 
the introduction of Christianity. The following poem is 
one of great antiquity, having undoubted druidical 
associations. It goes back, perhaps, to the seventh century, 
though the Welsh form in which it has come down to us 
is not older than the twelfth or thirteenth century : — 

MERLIN THE DIVINER. 

Merlin ! Merlin 1 where art thou going 
So early in the day, with thy black dogP 
Oi! oi! oi! oi! oi! oi! oi! oi! oil oil 
Ioi! oil oil ioi! oil 

I have come here to search for the way 

To find the red egg, 

The red egg of the marine serpent, 

By the seaside in the hollow of the stone. 

I am going to seek in the valley 

The green water-cress and the golden grass ; 

And the top branch of the oak 

In the wood by the side of the fountain. 

Merlin I Merlin I retrace your steps ; 
Leave the branch on the oak, 
And the green water-cress in the valley 
As well as the golden grass; 

And leave the red egg of the marine serpent 
In the foam by the hollow of the stone. 
Merlin! Merlin! retrace thy steps; 
There is no diviner but God. 
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The last line of the poem seems to contain a protest against 
heathen divination, and is, of course, a Christian sentiment. 
It would seem that human sacrifices by fire were 
common among all Celts — in Britain and Europe; and so 
was the practice of making atonement by blood, and the 
placing of human sacrifices at the foundation of buildings 
— especially bridges — to ensure their stability. 

Cesar's Testimony Concerning British Druidism. 

Caesar seems to think that there was something dis- 
tinctive about the Druidism of Britain, for he makes the 
following remark : — " The system of Druids is supposed to 
have been invented in Britain, and to have been introduced 
from that country into Gaul." And further: — "To this 
dav those who are anxious to make themselves more com- 
pletely acquainted with it frequently visit the island for the 
purpose of study." What can he mean? Is he doing 
more than recording the current gossip on the subject? Is 
it a satire on the "boasting" of the Welsh? Or, do the 
statements really contain solid fact? Now, it is some- 
what remarkable that the druidic students did not come 
here from Gaul by the ordinary trade route, from Calais 
to Dover, but landed usually in Cornwall, and followed 
their studies, not among the Brythons, but among the 
Gaels of the West, who were more than half Iberians. Is 
this the clue? Was there an Iberic element in the 
Druidism of the West, which distinguished it from the 
religion of the rest of the island? Now, there can be no 
doubt that the Iberian has left his impress on the religion 
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of Britain. For, while Caesar's names for gods are, for the 
most part, found in Britain (among the Brythons) as well as 
in Gaul, yet we have in Britain other and distinct names for 
deities in those regions where the Iberian lived, showing 
that the Iberian had his own names for his 
gods and his own system of religion or mythology. 
His Druidism was not a copy of that of the 
Continent, but a system of his own. Was this 
the thought present to Caesar's mind while he was penning 
his testimony to the originality of the Druidism of Britain? 
Not at all unlikely. "Naf," "Ellyll," "Lludd," a Llyr, w 
"Myrddin, M "Coel," "Math Hen," are all words with 
religious associations, and seem exclusively Iberia " Tegid 
Foel," "Dyfnwal Moelmud," "Gwyd Gwydon," "Cai, w 
"Beli," "Pwyll," "Ceridwen," "Dwynwen, w "Elen 
Lwydawg," all seem also to be Iberic in origin, and they 
seem to point to a system of mythology distinct from the 
Celtic. It is impossible to speak with certainty, but the 
suggestion is deserving of our most serious attention. 
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CHAPTER X. 



EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 

Forbes, " llistoinans of Scotland" Vol. v. ; Skene, " Celtic 
Scotland" ; Haddan and Stubbs, " Cowwils" ; Pryce, 
" Aiwient British Church" 

An examination of the oldest ecclesiastical buildings 
in Britain shows that long before the landing of the Italian 
missionary, Augustine, Christianity had gained a footing 
among the Welsh. The Church of St. Martin, Canterbury, 
had been used for worship prior to the Saxon invasion. 
No part of the Celtic building remains, but it is believed 
that materials used in the structure as it now stands are 
of the Roman period. The same evidence comes from the 
Church of St. Mary-in-Castro, on the top of the chalk hills 
at Dover. St. Michael's Church at St. Albans brings us 
into touch with the same period. Relics of an ancient 
church of Roman times are believed to be imbedded in the 
walls of the cathedral crypt at Winchester. The city arms 
of Lichfield have on them "an escutcheon of landscape, 
with many martyrs in it, in several ways massacred " — 
commemorating the slaughter of a number of Welsh 
Christians by the Roman soldiery. Certain privileges 
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enioyed for many centuries by the bishops of Hereford 
from native princes of the district point to the Welsh origin 
of the bishopric, for those privileges were given at a time 
long anterior to the coming of Augustine. There can be 
no doubt that the district of Archenfield, in Herefordshire, 
was converted to Christianity as far back as the time of 
Dyfrig, in the fifth century, and, though later disturbances 
obscured the light of the Gospel, it was probably re-kindled 
bv Welsh missionaries from Caerleon. 

Introduced by Whom] 

No one can tell who brought Christianity to Britain. 
Apostles and apostolic men have been credited with the 
honour with equal strength of confidence and want of 
proof. Bran, the Blessed, father of Caratacos, is said to 
have become a Christian at Rome, whither he had gone 
with his famous son, and to have returned to his native 
land full of the blessing of the Gospel, and to have brought 
land full of the blessing of the Gospel, and to have brought 
the first century. It may have occurred just in that way, 
only we cannot tell, having no sure evidence to go upon. 
Welsh tradition has it that the Druids were eager for the 
Gospel, and that the first Christian preachers were con- 
verted Druids. Let us hope that that is true; it is a pleasant 
thought. The story of Lucius and his efforts in spreading 
Christianity here in the second century is a picturesque 
narrative which deserves to be true; but, in the absence 
of positive evidence, we must suspend judgment. If true, 
then men like Dylan, Fagan, Medwy, and Elfan were early 
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missionaries to the Welsh. Tertullian, writing about 208, 
claims the " unruly " Welsh as subjects of Christ, and the 
claim is re-asserted by Origen in 239. It is certain that 
by 300 Christianity had a considerable hold in Britain. 
Early in the fourth century Welsh bishops appear in the 
council of the Church held at Aries. Throughout the 
Arian controversy the churches of Britain seem to have 
followed Athanasius, giving their adherence to the decisions 
of the council of Nice in 325 and of Sardica in 347. 
Bishops from Britain were present at the council of 
Ariminium in 359 ; three of their number being obliged 
from poverty to accept an allowance for expenses from the 
Emperor. Such are the few facts known from outside 
sources respecting Christianity in Britain down to the end 
of the fourth century. 

St. Ninian. 

Perhaps we can best realise the strength of the 
Christian movement by re-calling a few of the prominent 
names among the missionaries of the time. And first 
among them is Ninian, who was born about the middle of 
the fourth century in the region between the Roman Walla. 
His parents were Christians, showing that the Christian 
religion was known early in the fourth century at least 
among the Welshmen of Strathclyde. Following on the 
lines of St. Martin of Tours, his teacher, Ninian acted, not 
only as bishop of the district round about modern Whit- 
horn, on the west side of Wigton Bay, preaching in the 
new stone church which he built at Candida Casa, but he 
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also became head of a great monastic school. Thus was 
the Gospel made known to the Welshmen of those regions 
and to the people of Galloway. His was the work of a 
pioneer, and he found it hard to make headway against the 
paganism of the people. His work was not in vain, how- 
ever, for he paved the way for later workers. 

Pelagius. 

Pelagius was a Welshman, born about 370. He lived 
in Borne seemingly from 401 to 409. He received the 
name "Pelagius" there, a name which is, perhaps, tanta- 
mount to " f oreigner, w being from the Latin "pelagus," 
meaning the sea, and he was looked upon in Rome as a man 
from over the sea, or seafarer. The main element in the 
doctrine of Pelagius appears to have been a slight view of 
human depravity, and a consequent depreciation of the 
necessity of the Holy Spirit's influence in conversion and 
regeneration. It is probable that Pelagianism was a 
reaction against the supposed tendency of other doctrines 
of those times to destroy man's responsibility in accepting 
or rejecting the Gospel But in avoiding Scylla, Pelagius 
fell into Charybdis, and by one extreme was driven into 
another. Welshmen showed, even then, their liking, and 
even their aptitude, for theological disputations, and they 
were roused mightily over Pelagianism and Augustinianism. 
The former in its whole mode of thinking starts from man, 
and seeks to work itself upwards gradually to holiness and 
communion with God ; the latter pursues the opposite way, 
deriving from God's unconditioned, all-working grace a new 
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life and all power of doing good. The Welsh Church was 
moved to its depths. Party spirit ran high. The spread 
of Pelagianism among the Welsh Christians brought 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, here in 429; and Lupus, 
bishop of Troyes, accompanied him. They succeeded in 
bringing back some of the Welshmen from Pelagianism to 
Augnstmianism. In a disputation held at St. Albans the 
two foreign bishops are said to have utterly refuted their 
adversaries. In 447 the help of Germanus was again 
invoked to quell the rising tide of Pelagianism. On this 
occasion he brought with him Severus, bishop of Treves, 
and met with a measure of success. 

St. David. 

Pelagianism was the means of bringing out the famous 
patron-saint of Wales, founder of the monastery which still 
bears his name. He had won so high a reputation for 
theological learning that the orthodox party — those who 
held Augustinianism— compelled him to leave his retire- 
ment, and come to defend their side against the Pelagians, 
at the Synod of Brefi, in Cardiganshire. His marvellous 
success as a controversialist led to his election as successor 
of Bishop Dyfrig. Personally saintly and zealous, St. 
David's rule was apostolic both in character and in results. 
To avoid the inroads of the English, and to get nearer his 
friends and kinsmen in Ireland, he removed from Caerleon 
to St. David's. He founded several churches in Wales, 
and was famous no less for sanctity than for eloquence. 
Many miracles are recorded of him, as of the ground rising 
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beneath him while he was preaching, and of a spring at 
St. David's gushing forth in response to his prayer; but 
these are only embellishments added by monkish hands of 
a later data The real Dewi Sant was a great and good 
man without a doubt, and does not stand in need of any 
of these accretions of superstition. He died about 600. 
Many Welsh churches have since been dedicated to him. 

St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick was a Welshman of Strathclyde, and 
laboured in the fifth century. His father was a deacon of 
the Church, and at the same time a Roman civil officer. 
His grandfather, Potitus, was a priest. The fact that both 
Driest and deacon were married men does not strike St. 
Patrick as being at all peculiar, or needing explanation, 
showing that the idea of the celibacy of the clergy was 
altogether unknown to him, or, at least, considered of no 
importance. St. Patrick's life-work was done in Ireland, 
but it should not be forgotten that he was a product of the 
Welsh Church: and a Church which could produce sons 
like Ninian, Pelagius, Dewi, and Patrick must have had in 
it all the elements of Divine life and power. 

There were numerous other saintly men in Britain 
during this period — men worthy of any Church in 
Christendom. We can only find room for the names of 
some of them: Dyfrig, Deiniol, Gwynlliw, Cadoc, Illtyd, 
Samson, Cybi, Teilo, and Padarn. 
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The Welsh Churches. 

The Welsh Christians, for the most part, met for 
worship in primitive structures of wood. Ninian's stone 
church was a novelty. It might have been that in some 
instances they worshipped in disused Roman temples of stone. 
They used the Welsh language, and had, perhaps, a Welsh 
version of Scriptures. " For liturgy they had, perhaps, the 
old Gallican modification of the Ephesine order." It has 
been supposed that instruction in religion was imparted to 
the laity on the plan in use among the Druids. " Moral, 
spiritual, and scriptural truths were expressed in the form 
of poetical aphorisms." Here are some examples of these 
aphorisms : — " The best of occupation, work " ; " The best 
of sorrows, sorrow for sin"; "The best of attitude, 
humility " ; and they are among the recorded sayings of the 
prince-abbott, Cadoc of Llancarvan. The Lord's Day was 
strictly observed in the monasteries, but general cessation 
from work on that day did not become general for some 
time. In their worship the Welsh probably sang Welsh 
hymns even at this early date. At first the Welsh 
Church was, of course, a part of, that is, a branch of the 
great undivided European Church, but it soon developed 
on its own lines. The hierarchical principle of Roman 
Christianity could not well take root among a nation of 
tribes. The Welsh tribesmen could not appreciate the 
Roman conception. In Britain the bishop was a saint and 
a preacher, who, by reason of his eminence in those respects, 
became bishop of the district in which he resided. The 
territorial and diocesan idea was not here even in genu. 
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It simply meant a "sphere of influence" gained by saint- 
liness and pre-eminent ability or usefulness, and this 
" sphere " was not transferable at will Hie man had to 
make his own " sphere " by his own labours. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



WELSHMAN AND SAXON. 

Lappenburg, " History of England under the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings"; Gildas; Nbnnius; Sharon Turner, " History 
of the Anglo-Saxons" ; Skene, " Four Books" 

Abandoned by the Roman legions, the Southern 
Welshmen soon realised their helpless condition. Old tribal 
differences, which had been kept in check in the presence 
of the Romans, began now to re-assert themselves. Mush- 
room princes and chiefs sprang up, with the usual dissen- 
sions. Famine and pestilence followed on a civil war 
which had lapsed into a general brigandage. In addition 
to internal strifes, Welshmen were hard pressed from 
without by Picts in the North, Scots* in the West, and the 
German corsairs in the East. These Germans sailed to our 
shores, and availed themselves of every opportunity of 
plundering our coasts. 

Maesgarmon. 

We have a glimpse of the times in the famous battle 
of Maesgarmon, in Flintshire, when Germanus, the warrior- 
saint, led the Welsh against a mixed body of Saxons (or 
* See Note H {Appendix), 
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Germans) and Picts on Easter Day 430. Germanus had 
been a soldier before he became a bishop, and he led the 
Welsh on this occasion with all the skill of an experienced 
general. He drew up his men in a valley between the 
hills, with ambush parties on the flanking slopes in front. 
As the enemy advanced to the attack, at a given signal a 
triumphant " Hallelujah " Was raised. The men in ambush 
joining in, the hills and woods re-echoed the cry. The 
enemy, panic-stricken, dispersed in flight. Nowhere, 
perhaps, has the " moral effect " of shouting been so clearly 
demonstrated. The nerves of the German pirates and 
Pictish robbers completely collapsed; and the Welshmen 
were victorious without any loss of blood on either side. 

The internal troubles increased among the Welsh, and 
so great was the disorder that the tillage of the soil began 
to fail. In 446 the last piteous appeal of the Welsh for 
help was addressed to Aetius, the Master General of 
Valentian the Second. But Aetius could do nothing to 
help them. It should be noticed that among these so-called 
Welsh, who proved themselves such cowards in the face 
of danger to their country, there must have been a large 
admixture of foreign blood. Many Europeans of all sorts 
must have occupied posts as civilians, and they would 
remain in Britain even after the Roman soldiers had gone ; 
and many intermarriages must have taken place, and the 
people would be largely European in blood, and not 
distinctively Welsh. This would be true of those Southern 
parts of Britain where Roman influence had been paramount 
so long; but it would not apply to the Western and 
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Northern regions, where Roman supremacy had been a% 
most only nominal. 

Saxons Coming. 

Parties of Jutes were discovered wandering about in 
the South, and plundering the people. These were asked 
to ioin the Welsh, and they unitedly attacked the Picts 
and Scots, and defeated them. Now the Welsh would 
have been glad to be rid of the Jutes, but the Jutes would 
not leave, and soon multitudes of pirates like themselves 
followed them into Britain in search of spoil. For a 
century and a half robbers from the Continent had been 
observed landing on the East Coast, but now, for the first 
time, did they gain a settlement in the island. Thus did the 
Saxon conquest begin. The progress of the conquest was 
not rapid. It took five years to conquer East Kent. The 
Medway was not reached till 455. Two years later the 
invaders entered West Kent. Nennius records four great 
battles in connection with the struggle in Kent, all 
seemingly well contested by the Welsh. Stubborn 
resistance was also offered in Sussex. But the Saxons 
kept coming in crowds from the Continent. Towards the 
end of the fifth century Cerdic and Cynric began to reduce 
Hampshire and Berkshire, which formed the nucleus of 
the important kingdom of the West Saxons. To the West 
and North of the West Saxon kingdom was the territory 
of the Welsh ruler Ambrosius Aurolianus, and, doubtless, 
this leader checked the advance of the Saxons for some 
years, his great victory in Badon Hill in 516 having had 
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the effect of keeping the Saxons quiet for a long period. 
Reinforced by a horde of hungry landseekers, the Saxons 
made a fresh start in 552, attacking Old Sarum, making 
themselves masters of Salisbury Plain and the mystic circle 
of Stonehenge. Four years later Cynric conquered Wilts, 
and Berks, as far as Beading. In 571 Cuthwulf acquired 
territory in Oxon, Bucks, and Beds. 

Deobham. 

In 577 was fought the decisive battle of Deorham, 
between Gloucester and Bath. Towns were captured and 
territory won by the Saxons in Gloucestershire, Somerset- 
shire, and Worcestershire. By the loss of this territory 
the Welsh of Devon and Cornwall (or West Wales, as those 
parts were then called) were cut off for ever from their 
kinsmen in what is now called South Wales. The West 
Saxons went further: their forays reached across the 
Severn as far as the Wye. In 584 Ceawlin is again on 
the warpath, and now Wroxeter is taken, and Shrewsbury 
given to the flames. The famous Welshman, Cynddylan, 
fell in this campaign. Now, however, Ceawlin received a 
check in Cheshire, and was defeated by the Welsh chief- 
tain, Brocmael, at a place near Nantwich. Ceawlin was 
very angry, but worse things were in store for him: part 
of his kingdom rose in revolt against his authority, and 
Welshmen joined hands with the rebels. This breach in 
the kingdom of Wessex broke its strength for more than 
two centuries. 
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OlLDAS ON THE WELSH. 

Thus far we have hurriedly sketched the progress of 
Saxon arms. Let us now gather from the Welshman 
Gildas, a writer of that period, how things were going 
among his countrymen. The great victory of Badon Hill, 
he thinks, might have been turned to better 
account by the Welsh, but they were not united 
among themselves. Gildas was not in touch with 
his own country, being away on the Continent; 
nor does he seem to sympathise with the Welsh 
national party. He is too " querulous," and his criticisms 
of the Welsh are those of a monkish recluse who had 
ceased to understand the rising national aspirations of the 
Welsh people. He denounces the Welsh leaders in the 
severest manner. He calls Constantine of Devon a 
perjurer and assassin; Aurelius Conanus he designates a 
lion's whelp; he mentions Yortipore, the " foolish tyrant ot 
the Demetians in South Wales," and Cuneglase, who had 
stirred up civil war, and Maglocunus, the "dragon of the 
island/ 1 Gildas warns these "five wanton steeds, mad 
followers of Pharaoh," against the wrath to come. If all that 
Gildas says about Maglocunus is true, then the latter must 
have been a bad man. He describes him as " exceeding 
many in power," " strong in arms " ; beginning life badly, 
and in revolt against his uncle, the King; he repented and 
vowed " himself before God a monk," and took refuge in 
"the cells where saints repose." Then, seduced by a 
crafty wolf out of the fold, he returned to evil, slew his 
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brother's son, and married his widow. And Gildas concludes 
with " an urgent appeal to him again to repent and be 
converted." If we take Gildas literally, then we cannot 
wonder that, with such wretched leaders, the Welsh went 
down before the Saxons. But we must not take Gildas too 
seriously. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



WELSHMEN OF THE NORTH. 

Skene, " Four Ancient Books of Wales 11 ; Stephens, 
" Literature of the Kymry 11 

As to the progress of the Saxons in the Midlands and 
the North we are left very much in the dark. All that 
we can say with certainty is that the Anglians (the invaders 
of these parts were Angles, not Saxons) were constantly 
being reinforced from the Continent, until at length the 
Anglian kingdom of Bernicia wa3 founded by Ida in 547. 
And from his fortress on the rock of Bamburgh, over- 
hanging the German Ocean, Ida ruled the Eastern seaboard 
from the Tees to the Forth. He is said to have been slain 
in battle by Owain, the bold son of Urien. Ella, successor 
to Ida, added Deira to Bernicia, forming the whole into the 
kingdom of Northumbria. But Deira and Bernicia were 
hard to keep together, partly from jealousy among them- 
selves, and partly from the necessity of carrying on an 
endless struggle with the Welshmen. Tradition says that 
Gall, Diffedell, and Ysgafnell were at one time Welsh 
kings of Deira and Bernicia, and that they disputed the 
rights of the Anglians at the point of the sword. It was a 
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time of fierce fighting. The Anglian kings of Bernicia — 
Ussa, Friodulph, and Ttoeodorio—-covering a period of 
seven years (580-587), were all in turn pitted against the 
Welsh leaders, Urien, Owain, and Gwallawg. 

Gododin. 

It will help us to understand the spirit of that age 

and people if we turn to the famous poem of the sixth 

century poet, Aneurin, called the " Gododin." It describes 

affairs in the North — Cumberland and Strathclyde. They 

were rough, wild times, and the subject matter of the poem 

is military prowess. He paints with the hand of a true 

artist, portrait after portrait of Welsh heroes, intrepid in 

war and fearless of danger. The artistic skill of Aneurin 

will not be seen in our literal translation, and we shall miss 

that verve, rapture, and enthusiasm which characterise the 

original. But even in the version we quote below (which 

is from Skene's " Four Ancient Books of Wales ") we can 

catch some of the triumphant optimism of the Welshmen 

of that day. We give our quotations, not as historical 

facts, but as mirrors which reflect those times. The 

opening lines of the poem are a spirited description of a 

young Welshman on the way to the war : — 

Of manly disposition was the youth, 

Valour had he in the tumult ; 

Fleet thick-maned chargers 

Were under the thigh of the illustrious youth ; 

A shield, light and broad, 

Was on the slender swift flank, 

A sword, blue and bright, 

Golden spurs, and ermine. 
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Sooner hadst thou gone to the bloody bier 
Than to the nuptial feast. 



The poet then eulogises him thus : — 

Soone 
Than 

And again : — 

When he heard 
The shout of battle, he would give no quarter wherever he 

pursued ; 
He would not retreat from the combat, until he caused 
Blood to stream ; like rushes would he hew down the men 

who would not yield. 

And further: — 

Caeawg, the combatant, the stay of his country, 
Whose attack is like the rush of the eagle into the sea when 
allured by his prey. 

Even in those early times plunder, booty, and loot seemed 
legitimate accompaniments of warfare, for the poet inciden- 
tally says : — 

There is not to be found a habitation that abounded in 

dainties 
That has been kept from the attack of the warriors. 

Caeawg seems to have been foremost against the men of 
Deira and Bernicia : — 

Caeawg, the leader, armed was he in the noisy conflict ; 
His was the foremost part of the advanced division, in front 

of the hosts. 
Before his blades fell five battalions. 
Of the men of Deifyr and Brenneich, uttering groans: 
Twenty hundred perished in one hour. 

F 
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The poet proceeds to give graphic touches, in stanza after 
stanza, such as the following : — 

The men went to Gododin with laughter and sprightliness, 

Bitter were they in battle, displaying their blades. 

Around the red, mighty, and murky blades 

Obstinately and fiercely fought the dogs of war. 

A hundred thousand and three hundred engaged in mutual 

overthrow. 
Drenched in gore they served as butts for lances; 
Their post they most manfully defended. 
Redder were their swords than their plumes. 
Lions that would kill dead as lead. 
When Cydywall sallied forth, he raised 
The shout with the green dawn, and dealt out tribulation. 
And ere he was interred under his horses, 
One who had been energetic in his commands, 
His blood had thoroughly washed his armour : 
Buddvan, the son of Bleiddvan the Bold. 

And so the poet rattles on, revelling in bloodshed and 
glorying in the dauntless courage of his countrymen. Of 
Ceredig, however, he writes a stanza less gory, but more 
beautiful : — 

Ceredig, lovely is his fame; 

He would gain distinction, and preserve it ; 

Gentle, lowly, calm, before the day arrived 

In which he learned the achievements of the brave : 

May it be the lot of the friend of songs to arrive 

In the country of heaven, and recognise his homel 

He expresses the regret of his fellows at the terrible 
slaughter at Cattraeth after the fatal carousal on the night 
previous to the battle : — 
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The men marched with speed, together were they regaled 

That year with mead ; great was their design : 

How sad to mention them! how grievous the longing for 

them! 
Their retreat was poison ; no mother's son nurses them. 
How long the vexation and how long the regret for them — 
For the brave men of the wine-fed region ! 

The truth and force of the following lines will be felt at 
once, even in a translation : — 

He who takes hold of a wolfs mane without a club 
In his hand must naturally have a brave disposition under 
his cloak. 

We have quoted enough of the Gododin poem to show 
that the Welshmen of the sixth century bore their hardships 
and accepted their victories and their defeats in a spirit 
of buoyancy and determination. No broken, vanquished 
people they. The flower of North Britain gave their best 
energies to the defence of their native land. 

Another poem of the sixth century is called "The 
Battle of Gwenystrad," and is by Taliesin. It is full of 
" fight/ 1 and moves energetically. Here are some lines : -r- 

The men of Prydain, hurtful in battle array, 

At Gwenystrad, continuously offerers of battle. 

Like the wave loud roaring over the beach, 

I saw valiant men in battle array, 

And after the morning, battle-mangled flesh. 

I saw men of splendid progress, 

With blood that clotted on the garments, 

Toiling energetically and incessantly in battle. 

And still another poet of the sixth century breathes 
the spirit of conflict — Llywarch Hen. Referring to his 
own sons, the poet says : — 
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The three sons of Llywarch, three intractable ones in battle. 
Three fierce contenders, — 
Llew, and Aran, and Urien. 

With another hero in his mind, Llywarch proceeds : — 

The bull of conflict, conductor of the war, 

The support of battle, and the lamp of benevolence, 

Father of heaven, increase Thou his energy. 

In the following stanza there is a touching reference 
to the Welshman's home : — 

The best three men under heaven 
To defend their homes — 
Pyll, and Selyv, and Sandev. 

It is perfectly clear that men of all ranks defended 
themselves against the Angles with indomitable courage. 

Llywarch HSn (or the aged) survived his sons, who 
had fought bravely for their country, and in extreme old 
acre, in his hiding-place, composed a sad and somewhat 
dismal poem, full of pessimism and lamentation. Lovers 
of the poetry of despair have admired this verse in 
Llywarch's poem, worthy of Job: — 

See yonder leaf driven by the wind ; 
Woe for him who has the like lotl 
It is old though born within the year. 

GrWENDOLEW. 

Towards the middle of the sixth century there were 
signs of a conflict between the old religion and the new — 
Druidism and Christianity. In 573 we find Gwendolew 
leading the pagan party against the Christians under 
Rhydderch Hael and Aedan of Dalriada. The result was 
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a great victory for militant Christianity at Ardderyd in 
that year. Gwendolew had to seek refuge in the forest of 
Celvddon, and poor Myrddin, the bard, lost his reason on 
ascertaining that the pagan leader had lost the day. It 
must not be thought that the victory of Ardderyd made 
Christianity permanently triumphant over Druidism: the 
real victories of Christianity are won by other means than 
war. 

Cattraeth. 

Towards the end of the sixth century, or the beginning 
of the seventh, a terrible battle took place at Cattraeth, 
when disaster came to the Welsh through drinking too 
freely of mead on the eve of the battle. Incapacitated by 
drink, the Welsh were slaughtered almost to a man. This 
was a blow from which they did not recover until they 
rallied later on for a last terrible fight under Cadwallon. 
An obstinate struggle was maintained by them in Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, 
which were still Welsh territory. 

Kymry. 

About this time the scattered Welshmen of the 
northern parts felt the need of concerted action against the 
common foe. As a sign of this growing desire, we find 
them beginning to call each other "Kymry" — that is, 
" comrades " or " f enow-countrymen." And this name has 
ever since been used to designate Welshmen collectively. 
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WELSH HEROES. 

Rhys, "Celtic Britain"; Skene, "Four Ancient Books of 
Woks " ; Nennius ; " Encyclopaedia Britannioa " ; 
"Diet. Nat. Biog." 

So much of the early history of the Welsh clusters 
around a few prominent names that it is as well to give a 
little more detailed account of them in this chapter. The 
first to be mentioned is 

CUNEDDA WliEDIG. 

He is supposed, on fairly good authority, to be a 
native of the northern regions about the Roman Walls. 
The historian Nennius relates that he came from Manau of 
the Gododin. He is credited with being ruler of a wide 
district from Carlisle to Wearmouth, with his court at 
Carlisle. He is further said to have had a retinue on the 
wall of nine hundred horse, and to have worn the badge 
of office of Dux Bellorum. It is also remarkable that 
several distinguished Welsh saints of a later date claim to 
be descended from Cunedda. He probably left Manau 
soon after the departure of the Roman legions from Britain, 
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having to escape from the Picts. It is possible that 
Cunedda had Roman blood in his veins, and that he, there- 
fore, represented the Roman party in the region between 
the walls, hence the quarrel of the Picts, and un-Romanised 
Celts, with him T He and his numerous sons came to 
Wales, and took up leading positions at once. Many 
districts in Wales bear to this day the names of Cunedda's 
sons. He received military support from the Ordovices of 
North Wales, and even from the independent Silures of 
South Wales. As Gwledig he exercised supreme command 
over all Wales, and his praises have been celebrated by the 
Welsh bards. It is asserted that the bard Taliessin was 
contemporary with Cunedda. 

There is trembling from fear of Cunedda the burner, 

In Caer Weir and Caer Lliwelydd, 

There is trembling from the mutual encounter. 

A complete billow of fire over the seas, 

A wave in which the brave fell among his companion*. 

A hundred received his attack on the earth, 

Like the roaring of the wind against the ashen spears. 

It would seem that Taliessin was under some obligation 

to Cunedda for favours conferred upon him : — 

His discourse raised up the bard stricken in poverty. 

Maelgwn Gwynedd. 
We saw that Gildas had but a poor opinion of Maelgwn 
(Maglocunus) ; but the querulous monk must not be taken 
too seriously. Maelgwn was descended from Cunedda 
Wledig, and had his dominion in Gwynedd, or North 
Wales. He was also, like Cunedda, ruler over all Wales, 
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and over the confederated " Kymry " of Cumbria. He was 
an able ruler, capable of holding his own with marked 
success. He must have won his way to supreme power by 
conquering many a prince; and from his chief stronghold 
at Deganwy he must have wielded great power in a 
strenuous, if somewhat wilful, manner. He was a 
Christian of some sort (notwithstanding all that Gildas says 
about him). He was probably a man of fine stature, for 
he received the name Maelgwn Hir, or Maelgwn the Tall. 
To his court were attached many minstrels, whom he treated 
handsomely. He died of the yellow pestilence which raged 
in 550 — expiring, probably, in the little church of Rhos, 
near Deganwy. Hence the ancient proverb : " Long sleeps 
Maelgwn in Eglwys Rhos." His son Rhun succeeded him. 
Rhun had some of his father's gifts, but we find that 
Gwynedd was devastated in Rhun's time. So we can fairly 
conclude that he was hardly as powerful a ruler or as brave 
a defender as his father, Maelgwn. Rhun's son, Iago, fell 
with many other Welshmen of renown in the disastrous 
battle of Chester in 613. We have here a Royal line of 
Welsh kings — Cunedda, Maelgwn, Rhun, and Iago. We 
shall find it to be a mark of distinction for many centuries 
for one to belong to Cunedda's stock. 

Arthur. 

It is very difficult to determine what is history and 
what is romance about this famous personage. There was 
evidently once among the Welsh a great soldier who has 
become known as Arthur in after times. The hero of the early 
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Welsh poems is not the Arthur of later romance, but the 
"Dux Bellorum" or " Gwledig "— that is, leader in battle. 
The bards place him "amongst the retinue of the wall," 
thus associating him with the northern region about the 
Boman Walls : they speak of his courage in the fight : — 

The sword in the battle 
Was unerring in his hand. 

In a mythological poem of the twelfth century, called 
the " Spoils of Annwn," Arthur makes an expedition to 
the unknown region of Annwn. It is difficult to see the 
meaning of the poem or to determine how far it is based 
on fact, or whether the places mentioned in it are real 
places (if so, then they are in the northern parts) or 
imaginary places. All through the poem, however, Arthur 
is a powerful leader in war, as he is in the other poems. 
In still another very early poem Arthur's exploits on the 
battlefield are celebrated. He is called "a terrible resis- 
tance," "a terrible torrent," and the bard speaks of "the 
rage of slaughter," " red-stained men," " the edges of blades 
in contact," " the spurs of men who would not flinch from 
the dread of spears." Beyond this the early bards did not 
go: they celebrated the military prowess of Arthur, who 
was to them a real north-country hero of many fights. 
Arthur's victories, in later tradition, however, are not 
confined to any particular part of the island; on the 
contrary, he seems to have gone to all parts of Britain, 
leading the confederated Welshmen against the foe. This, 
perhaps, was not impossible, for the splendid military roads 
were available, and it was easier to get from Tork to 
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London in the sixth century along those roads than it 
would have been to cover the same distance in the 
seventeenth century, when those roads had fallen into decay. 
There was nothing impossible then in the task ascribed to 
Arthur : lending at one tame in the north of Cumberland, 
and next time in Somersetshire. But we cannot help 
suspecting that tradition has gathered up various victories 
won by various leaders in various parts, and has attributed 
them all uncritically to one leader — Arthur. There might 
have been several Arthurs — for we find the name prevailing 
among the Welsh. There was an Arthur map Petr and a 
Noe son of Arthur ruling in Dyfed between 600 and 660. 
The famous "battles of Arthur" could not have been 
fought by one man, for they clearly refer to struggles 
covering a length of time far beyond the life-time of any 
one man. So we are driven to the conclusion that the 
setting given to the traditional Arthur is altogether 
unhistoricaL There was a real Arthur, the battles attri- 
buted (some of them wrongly) to him were real battles, but 
the literary account of those battles is not historically 
reliable. 

Ubien of Rheged. 

Second only to Arthur was the indomitable Urien of 
Rheged, in Dumbartonshire. The bards speak of him as 
"the splendid prince of the North/ 1 "the choicest of 
princes/' "the supreme Gwledig after Arthur," "a. castle 
for old age/' "the most powerful pillar of Britain/' He 
is entitled "ruler of Cattraeth" and "protector in Aaron." 
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Urien well deserved all the praise given him by the bards, 
for no more valiant leader could be found in all Britain! 
and we venture to think that many of his victories came to 
be ascribed to " Arthur " by later tradition. At last Urien 
fell, being murdered by Llofan Llawdifo while fighting 
against Theodoric at Landisfarne, through the jealousy of 
his unworthy fellow-countryman, Morcant. In addition 
to being a brilliant soldier, Urien was a patron of art. He 
rewarded Taliessin, the bard, with "ale for drinking, 
beautiful clothing, and a fair homestead/' The murder of 
Urien is designated rightly in Welsh tradition as one of 
the "Tair anfad Gyflafan." In later times Urien was 
actually canonised by the Church for his bravery. 

Owain, Son of Urien. 

Owain fought with his father in many a battle, and his 
courage has been celebrated in many a song. In a poem 
called " The Battle of Argoed Llwyf ain " Taliessin describes 
the battle of Llwyvain Wood, fought by Urien Rheged and 
his son Owain against the " Flambearer," or Theodoric, 
King of Bernicia : — 

On the morning of Saturday ensued a great battle, 

Which lasted from the rising to the setting of the sun. 

Flamddwyn hastened in four divisions 

To fight the forces of Godden and Rheged ; 

They reached from Argoed to Arvynydd, 

But they lived only one day. 

Flamddwyn boastfully called aloud, 

"Will you give pledges P are you ready P" 

Owain, brandishing his spear, replied, 

" We have not been, we are not, we will not be ready l" 
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And Kynan, the son of Coel, would be a raging lion 

Before he would give hostages to anyone. 

Then shouted Urien, lord of the plain, 

" We relations will unite our forces, 

And will erect our banner on the hills, 

And will assist, and turn our faces to the opposing ranks, 

And will raise our shafts above men's heads, 

And will oppose Flamddwyn and his army, 

And fight with him and his auxiliaries." 

And because of the battle of Argoed Llwyvain 

There happened many a dead corpse, 

And the ravens were reddened with the blood of men, 

And the common people ran about hastily with the news. 

I will remember this year to the end of my days ; 

And till I grow old, and meet inevitable death, 

May I never smile if I praise not Urien. 

Owain's grave is supposed to be at Llan Morvael. In 
the Triads he is one of the " Three fair lords of the isle 
of Britain." 

GWALLAWG 

Was of a "tranquil, f clearing aspect," with a "flowing, 
manly robe": fought gallantly and won many a battle. 
He seems to have had an accident when a youth : — 

Accursed be the green tree 

That pulled out his eye when a youth, 

Gwallawg ab Lleenawg, the honourable. 

He is celebrated as a " supporter of his friends " : 
" splendid was his princely spear " ; "a coffin to every one 
was his ambition " ; " they cannot reckon the battles fought 
by Gwallawg." 
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IN THE SOUTH AND NORTH. 

Bedb, " Eccl. Hutr ; 0. M. Edwabds, " Hants Cymint, " ; 
Mason, "Mission of Augustine 11 ; Reeves, "Adarrvmn" 

Our narrative in the last few chapters deals almost 
exclusively with the Northern parts. What about affairs 
in South Wales all this time? The fact is we are left 
almost entirely in the dark. If or ap Alan's relative, Ynyr, 
ruled in Gwent about the end of the sixth century ; that is 
about all we know about that region, excepting that the 
Silures (some of whom lived in Gwent) accepted the 
supremacy of Maelgwn. The South Walians must have 
been in a bad way to receive Maelgwn thus tamely. Of 
course, then, as for long after, the South Welshmen 
stubbornly resisted the encroachments of the Saxons. 
What throws most light on Wales at this time is 

The Church. 

Refugees were flocking into Wales, before the sword 
of the conquering Saxon, and thus the population of Wales 
would be vastly increased. And, in addition to the increase 
of population, there would also be the intermingling of 
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the tribes in a way which was altogether unprecedented. 
It has been supposed that the bulk of the new population 
would be Christian, and the rapid spread of ecclesiastical 
institutions in Wales about this time lends colour to the 
supposition. The retreat of the Welsh Christians into 
Wales cut off their connection with the Continent, leaving 
the Welsh Church in isolation. Thus severed from other 
Churches, the Welsh Church developed very much on its 
own lines. The points wherein it differed from its sister 
Church of Rome appear to us very insignificant, and 
scarcely deserving of the emphasis laid on them by the 
contending parties. One was the question of Easter — on 
what day of the moon should Easter be kept? Another 
point was the style of tonsure — should the priest shave his 
head in front or on his crown? Then there was a slight 
difference concerning the rite of baptism. What this 
difference was is not now known ; it may be that the Welsh 
immersed only once, and not thrice, as the Romans did. 
The Welsh used slightly different prayers, perhaps; and 
their churches were usually called after their living 
founders, instead of being dedicated to saints already dead. 
They appear also to have neglected the rule laid down by 
the Council of Nicaea, that three bishops should combine 
in conferring episcopal consecration. These are the matters 
in which the British gave offence to the ecclesiastical tastes 
of Augustine. 

The Welsh had close connection with Brittany 
in the fifth century, many Welshmen going there to live 
during the advance of the Saxons in the West. Saints and 
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scholars passed to and fro between Britain and Brittany 
freely. As the churches of Brittany were connected with 
the Church at Tours — the Church of St. Martin — the 
churches of Brittany formed a link of connection between 
the churches of Britain and those of GauL JBut when in 
502 the Franks claimed dominion over Brittany the Welsh- 
men there withdrew their obedience from Tours, and 
adopted a policy of independence. 

Augustine. 

The story of the landing of Augustine has so often 
been told that we need not repeat it here. We are 
interested only in Augustine's attempt to secure the 
co-operation of the Welsh bishops. Hie first conference 
was held at Aust, near Chepstow. To this place had come 
a party of Welsh Churchmen from South Wales. 
Augustine's tact completely deserted him, for, instead of 
seeking the goodwill of the Welsh, he foolishly tried at 
once to bring the Welsh Church into line with the Church 
of Rome on little points of ritual, and his exaltation of the 
letter above the spirit made the amalgamation of the 
Churches of Wales and Rome impossible. The Welshmen 
could do no other than give him the assurance that they 
would respect their own traditions. So the prayers and 
reproaches of Augustine failed. A second conference was 
arranged, at which the Welsh Church was more largely 
represented. Before setting out to this conference the 
Welshmen consulted the saintly Dinawd as to whether they 
should accept Augustine's teaching. He answered that if 
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Augustine was a man of God they should follow him . How 
can we know whether he is so? they asked. He told them 
that if he was meek and lowly of heart they might know 
that he had taken on him the yoke of Christ, and was 
offering it to them, and that they should not refuse to 
accept it ; but if he was overbearing and proud he could 
not be a man of God. They asked how they could judge 
of Ibis, and he bade them contrive that Augustine should 
be first at the place of meeting, and then, if he rose at their 
approach, they might know him to be a servant of Christ, 
and should, therefore, obey him; but that if he did not 
rise to receive them he would show that he despised them, 
and they might treat him with contempt. They did as he 
had said, and when they came to the place of meeting 
found Augustine sitting on a seat. He did not rise when 
they approached him, for he had come to assert his autho- 
rity over them ; and they, seeing that he remained seated, 
were offended, and set themselves to contradict all that he 
said. And so he lost his cause, through his own arrogance. 
The Welshmen being determined, Augustine shook off the 
dust from his feet against them. "If ye will not have 
peace with us as brethren, ye shall have war with us as 
enemies ; if ye will not preach the way of life to the Angles 
ye shall suffer at their hands the vengeance of death." 
This was, to say the least, an unfortunate utterance, 
through which Augustine has been held prophetically 
responsible for the massacre of the monks of Bangor-is-y- 
Coed in 603. 
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There is no evidence to prove that the Welsh did not 
want to preach the Gospel to tie heathen English, though 
the contrary has been asserted again and again. Indeed, 
there is evidence to show that Welshmen were willing to 
co-operate in evangelising the English. We know that 
the Welsh willingly helped Paulinus — Augustine's successor 
— in his baptisings in Northumbria. And they would 
have helped Augustine, too, without a doubt had he 
approached them in a less arrogant manner. Welshmen 
loved and cherished their freedom, and scorned to accept 
the yoke of bondage offered by the agent of Rome. 

And it might be added here that only a very small 
part of England owes its Christianity to Augustine and 
his successors. Canterbury was the one and only centre 
in which the work begun by them had an uninterrupted 
and continuous history. Even at Rochester, within the 
kingdom of Kent itself, there was a break. "London, so 
far as any visible result was concerned, wholly repudiated 
their operations." Wessex was Christianised without the 
least reference to the chair of Augustine ; indeed, almost 
in defiance to it. The main work of Christianising Northern 
and Central England, and even of Essex and Sussex, was 
done by the spiritual descendants of St. Columba, who 
looked upon Canterbury and Rome as committed to a false 
form of Christianity. And, as the Church of St. Columba 
owed its Christianity to the Welsh, we maj claim that 
England was indirectly converted to Christianity by the 
Welsh. And it is possible that the Welsh whom the 
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English conquerors retained in slavery after the conquest 
contributed their share to the Christianising of England. 

Battle of Chester. 

The splitting up of the Welsh tribes at the battle of 
Chester made it impossible from that time for the tribes 
to put all their men as a united force in the field against 
the English. The hopes of the Welsh revived somewhat 
under Cadwallon, son of Cadvan. When quite young 
Cadwallon was defeated by Edwin, and he fled to Ireland. 
Returning to Britain, he assumed the title of King, and 
defended the title in a series of battles. It is not easy to 
say exactly where Cadwallon's kingdom lay, but it is 
evident that the Welsh of Gwynedd and the North rallied 
to his flag in large numbers. Helped by Penda, he com- 
pletely defeated Edwin at Heathfleld in 633. Cadwallon 
quite overpowered the Angles of Northumbria for a time, 
and laid waste the whole region. Bede is very severe on 
Cadwallon for his cruelty, but his condemnation would have 
had more force in it had the famous historian meted out 
the same measure of justice to the English murderers of 
the Welsh monks of Bangor. 

Cadwallon was slain by Oswald at Hefenneld in 634, 
and was succeeded by Cadwaladr as kin* of the Welsh. 
Legend has been busy about Cadwaladr. He is said to 
have led the Welsh against Oswin, but his lack of courage 
is said to have brought on him a nickname — Cadomedd 
njattle-shunner) — instead of Cadavael (battie-seizer) with 
which he was first greeted. We read that the yellow 
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plaerue devastated Britain in 664, and that Cadwaladr 
died of it. With him the title "King of Britain 1 ' came 
to an end. Though inferior to other princes in the battle- 
field, Cadwaladr is said to have been very charitable, 
especially to distressed Christians : hence his title " Blessed " 
riven to him by the Church. 
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THE WELSHMEN OF STRATHCLYDE. 

Skene, " Celtic Scotland 11 ; Jocelyn, "Life of St. 
Kentigern" '; Reeves, " Adamnan" 

The kingdom of Strathclyde was the cradlo of Welsh 
literature, and we must here give some account of the 
Welshmen who dwelt in that region, 

A continuous story, however, is out of the question, 
as the scanty records set us at defiance. 

Coel Hen. 

The first name on record is that of Coel Hen, and 
this takes us back into remotest antiquity. Tradition has 
tried to locate him among the Iberic gods, while some 
would give him a place among the Welshmen of the fourth 
century A.D. He is said by others to be the original of the 
nursery rhyme : 

Old Bang Cole was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he. 

One that could play so many parts is at least interestingly 
picturesque, and with that remark we must stop. 

A very vague sort of tradition makes Ceretic and 
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Cimit reign in Alclyde at an early date in the fifth century. 
Perhaps Ceretic is the Coroticus referred to by Patrick 
thus : " ad Christianos Corotici Tyranni Subditos." 

Rhydderch Hael. 

Then come a number of names, said to be the names 
of Strathclyde kings: Dungual Hen, Clinoch, and Tutu- 
gual. They were probably ancestors of a famous man 
whose history throws light on Strathclyde— Rhydderch 
Hael. Adamnan, the historian, has it thus: "573-601 
Rodericus filius Totail regnavit in Petra Cloithe." 
Nennius, too, has the following: "Against him fought 
four Kings, Urbgen, and Riderchen, and Gwallawc, and 
Morcant." The "him" referred to in the above 
sentence is Ussa, son of Ida. Nennius has also: 
"573 Bellum Armterid," and "Riderch Hen, map Tutu- 
gual, map Clinoch, map Dungual Hen/' According to 
Jocelyne, Rhydderch, while he reigned at Dumbarton, had 
also a manorial residence at Patrick, near Glasgow. He 
speaks of Rhydderch as residing shortly before his death 
(which, according to the best authorities, occurred in 601) 
in " the royal house which is in Pertnech," by which, no 
doubt, Patrick is meant An old sculptured stone found 
near Yarrow Kirk in Selkirkshire, and which attracted 
the attention of Sir Walter Scott, is conjectured to have 
been erected in memory of the two sons of Rhydderch. It 
was after the victory of Ardderyd, to which reference was 
made in our last chapter, that Rhydderch came to 
the front, and he was appointed king of all the Welshmen 
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of the North, with his headquarters at Dumbarton. He 
was a powerful chief, and wielded great influence in his 
district. He gave large gifts of land to the Church, as is 
seen in the inquisition of King David I. of Scotland, and 
his liberality won for him the name of "Hael," or 
" generous." He was buried at Abererch. 

Other Kings. 

Of other kings of Alclyde we have only the barest 
mention left. Owain became king, we are told, in 658, 
and he seems to have succeeded one Gureit, who died in 
that year. Then we have it that Elphin reigned about 
693, and Brude about the same time, and Beli later on, 
and Beli's son, Tendebur, still later — 722-750. Then came 
Tendebur's son, Dunugual, 750-760; then another Owain, 
and a Rhydderch, and a Dunugual of whom we know 
nothing more. Arthgual reigned in 872, and he was slain, 
we are told, at the instigation of the Scottish king. Other 
names are Rhun, Echodius, Grig, and Andarch Macdonald, 
but we can say no more about them. Eogan (Owain ?) the 
Bald fought by the side of the Scottish king at Carbarn. 
Then comes a blank, followed by the remark that in the 
early part of the twelfth century Duncan, grandson of 
Malcolm, was " King of Strathclyde." 

St. Kentigern. 
The spread of Christianity among these Strathclyde 
Welshmen must have formed an important chapter in 
their history; but we have little to add to what we gave 
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in a previous chapter in connection with the names of 
Ninnian and Patrick, until we come to St. Kentigern. When 
Kentigern began his work the great bulk of the people 
were heathen — they had probably lapsed into heathenism 
since the days of Ninnian — and their chief, Morken (or 
Morcant) scorned and despised the life and doctrine of 
Kentigern, openly resisted him, and attributed his 
miraculous powers to magical illusion, if not something 
worse. When they came face to face, Kentigern asked 
for some supplies of food to the brethren of the monastery ; 
but the chief spurned his petition, and inflicted new injuries 
on the saint. This refusal was followed — according to 
tradition — by a great miracle: through the prayers of the 
saint the waters of the Clyde rapidly rose into a flood, and 
overflowed its banks where the chiefs barns were, and 
carried them down the stream and landed the whole at the 
saint's dwelling, beside the Molendina burn, which then 
flowed near the place now called the Salt Market in 
Glasgow. But the miracle only enraged the heathen chief, 
who uttered many reproaches against Kentigern, and 
when the latter approached him, he rushed on him and 
" struck him with his heel, and smote him to the ground 
upon his back." The time had come (so the story goes) 
to manifest the Divine power on behalf of the saint. " As 
Cathen, the chiefs adviser, had instigated the whole 
matter, so, after mounting his horse to ride off, and 
laughing at the saint's discomfiture, his prancing steed 
stumbled, and the rider, falling backward, broke his neck 
and expired before the chiefs gate. The chief also was 
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smitten with a swelling in his feet, which ended in his 
death, and the same disease afflicted his family, till it 
became extinct." How much truth and how much fiction 
is contained in this story we cannot now determine. 

But we must give a little more of Kentigern's history. 
He was a Welshman — his grandfather being a Welsh chief 
— and was ordained by a bishop from Ireland. Some time 
after his settlement at Glasgow — then called Cathures — 
he was forced, through the fierce opposition of Morken, to 
leave and take shelter in Gwynedd (now called North 
Wales), where he laboured many years. After the battle 
of Ardderyd Rhydderch Hael invited Kentigern to return 
to Glasgow, where he enjoyed royal protection until 
Rhydderch's death in 603. The monasticism of Kenti- 
gern's establishment was purposely mixed up with active 
secular life. Hie elders gave themselves to devotion and 
the service of the Church, while the remainder were 
occupied with the labours of the field and mechanical work. 
The settlement was a rude village of huts, constructed of 
wood and wattles. Throughout Strathclyde Kentigern's 
influence was great, as is seen from the number of churches 
dedicated to his memory in that region. His tomb and 
relics at Glasgow were objects of extreme veneration down 
to the period of the Reformation. Judging from the 
Church Canons of 570, we are bound to come to the conclu- 
sion that the age and time of Kentigern had its many vices, 
and that the saint worked hard to put them down. These 
churches of Strathclyde were Welsh (or British), and did 
not submit to the Pope of Rome till the eighth century. 
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Welsh and Scots. 

Turning again to the secular history of the district, we 
mav re-call the battle of Cattraeth, which was mentioned 
in a previous chapter, amd which had such a disastrous 
effect on the Welshmen of Strathclyde. We may also 
re-call Ethelfrith's victory over the combined forces of 
Welsh and Scots at Daegsaston in 603. 

We have evidence of a further alliance between Welsh 
and Scots, for Welshmen fought on the side of Congal 
Claen at the battle of Magh Rath in 637. They also helped 
Donmael Breoc, king of the Scots, to wrest the district 
between Avon and the Fentland Hills from the Anglians. 
But the Anglians were victorious in 638 at Calathros, now 
Callander; and also a little later at Glenmavisin, now 
Murison Water, near Midcalder, the Welsh and Scots were 
beaten, and Edinburgh was seized. A quarrel now arose 
between the reigning families of Scots and Welsh, and 
Donmael Breoc was slain by the Welshman Owain in 642 
in Strathcarron. There was another battle in 678, at 
which the Welshmen were victorious and Fearchar the Tall 
was beaten. The defeat of Ecgfrid, king of Bernicia and 
Deira, at Dunnichen, in Forfarshire, was an important 
event for the Welshmen of Strathclyde, for now, after 36 
vears of subjection (more or less) to the Anglians, the 
Welshmen secured a measure of independence, which they 
enjoyed for 46 years. Ecgfrid, however, had interposed 
a barrier between the Welsh of Cumberland and those of 
Strathclyde. The Northern portion became independent. 
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Hitherto the term " Strathclyde" can scarcely be said to 
have had anything like an exact territorial meaning, but 
now its geographical limits became more clearly denned: 
it consisted of the modern counties of Dumbarton, 
Renfrew, Lanark, Ayr, and Dumfries, with Alclyd (Dum- 
barton) for its capital. 

The Welsh and their Neighbours. 

A historical fact must be given here which throws 
light on the relation of Strathclyde Welshmen with Ireland. 
The battle of Mogliung in Antrim in 682 points to an 
invasion of Ulster by the Welsh. The Galloway Picts were 
not friendly to the Welsh, so they threw in their lot with 
the Ulstermen. The Welsh of Strathclyde and the Picts 
of Galloway were scarcely ever on friendly terms with each 
other, though they were known at rare intervals to combine 
against a common foe. 

Coming to the eighth century, we find the Welsh and 
Scots in conflict, and the latter victorious in 711 at Loch 
Arklet, and also in 717 at Minneree. Scalbach the Scot, 
who died in 723, fought in many a battle against the Welsh. 

Later, the Welsh and Scots in the West join hands 
against the Picts and Anglians of the East. 

Angus, Pictish king, joined the Anglians in an attack 
on the Welsh about 745. Five years later Picts and Welsh 
meet in battle at Mugdach, in Dumbartonshire, and 
Talorgan, king of the Picts, is slain. About this time the 
Anglians took the whole of Ayrshire from the Welsh. The 
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fortunes of the Welsh were now reduced to the lowest point, 
and in 756 Alclyde surrendered to the united forces of 
Ficts and Anglians. The little principality of Strathclyde 
was now completely hemmed in, and surrounded by hostile 
territories, though the gradual decline of Northumbrian 
power towards the close of the eighth century enabled the 
little state to struggle on for another hundred years in a 
precarious kind of nominal independence. For a time 
after the fall of Alclyd in 756 Strathclyde became a prey 
to Fict, Dane, Scot, and Anglian. In 780 Alclyd was 
burnt. There is but little more to add. In 937 Ihe 
Welshmen joined with Scots and Ficts and Danes against 
Athelstan; but they were defeated at Brunanburgh. In 
945, according to the Saxon Chronicle, " King Edmund 
harried over all Cumberland and gave it aU up to Malcolm, 
king of the Scots, on the condition that be should be his 
co-operator both on sea and land." The term "Cumber- 
land" here, doubtless, covers modern Cumberland, and 
also Strathclyde. Indeed, we read that Donald, son of 
Owain, the Welsh king, had a kingdom extending from the 
Derwent to tho Clyde. 

Now steps were taken which resulted in the absorption 
of Strathclyde into Scotland, and so the kingdom of Strath- 
clyde with its history came to an end. 
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WALES 



Price, " Hanea Cymru"; 0. M. Edwards, " Banes 
Cymru," \ "Bitot y Tywysogion" Oxford Edition. 

We saw that the battle of Deorham cut oft the people 
of West Wales from their kinsmen. The West Welshmen 
resisted the advance of the West Saxons westward for a 
long time, and remained almost unbroken in power until 
the reign of Ine, in Wessex, 688-726. From that time the 
borders of the Welsh kingdom gradually narrowed, until, 
about 926, Athelstane drove the Welsh from Exeter, and 
fixed the Tamar as the limio between them and the Saxons 
of Devon.* About this time, and, perhaps, for long after 
even, the Welsh retained their own line of chiefs, though 
under some kind of subjection to the kings of Wessex. 
Gradually the Welsh of the West were absorbed into the 
West Saxon people, and lost their independent existence. 
The old language of Cornwall survives in a few words still 
in use in the fishing and mining communities^ as well as 
in the names of persons and places, and the last persons 



* See Note I {Appendix). 
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who spoke it died only during the last century. Freeman, 
speaking of the populations of the West of England to-day, 
savs : — " The Celtic element can be traced from the Somer- 
setshire Axe, the last heathen frontier, to the extremities 
of Cornwall, of course, increasing in amount as we reach 
the lands which were more recently conquered, and, there- 
fore, less perfectly Teutonised. Devonshire is less Celtic 
than Cornwall, and Somersetshire is less Celtic than 
Devonshire ; but not one of these counties can be called a 
r>ure Teutonic land like Kent or Norfolk." With this 
brief reference we must leave the Welshmen of the West. 

Just as the battle of Deorham cut off the Western 
men, so the battle of Chester, in 613, cut off the Welshmen 
of the North — Cumbria and Strathclyde — from their 
kinsmen in Gwyrjedd, or North Wales. The Welsh of 
these Northern parts led an independent life, as we saw 
in our last chapter, for some time, and then they were 
absorbed by the surrounding population, or made their 
escape into Wales. 

For the future, in this book, we shall have to deal 
almost exclusively with 

Wales Proper, 

that is, North and South Wales, for only in those parts 
have the Welsh preserved their national existence, down 
the centuries to the present day. The line dividing Wales 
from England was not always clearly defined, as we shall 
see, and depended, in those times of struggle, on the 
fortunes of war. Cuthred of Wessex, who died in 755, 
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was always attacking the Welsh with a view of extending 
his borders in the West; and Aethelbald, king of Mercia, 
too— who died in 757 — pushed westwards as hard as he 
could. But the chief enemy of the Welsh was Offa, king 
of Mercia. Offa was by far the greatest English potentate 
during the eighth century, and his chief Wars were against 
the Welsh. As early as 760 we hear of fighting near 
Hereford. In 778 Offa invaded and harried all South 
Wales. Six years later he crossed the upper Severn, 
which till then had been the boundary, drove Cynan, the 
prince of Powys, from Shrewsbury, his capital, and 
advanced the frontier of Mercia to the Wye. At least, so 
say the Saxon chroniclers. 

Ivor ap Ai^an. 

When we turn to the Welsh records we find only the 
barest mention of this period of Welsh history. Neither 
bard nor historian flourished among the Welsh in those 
troublous times. Tradition states that Ivor ap Alan, from 
Brittany, came over here and reigned as Prince of Wales 
(not as king of all the Welsh) from 688 to 720. We saw 
that the title " King of Britain " came to an end with the 
death of Cadwaladr in 664. The title was assumed by 
later rulers, but, doubtless, after the disasters which 
followed the death of Cadwaladr, the Welsh realised that 
their power was curtailed, and they had not as yet rallied 
sufficiently to regard themselves as a nation governed by 
a king, and so they sank into a province governed by a 
Tywysog, or prince. Ynyr, a ruler in Gwent, was a 
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nephew of Ivor, and they together governed in South 
Wales with marked ability and success. 

Rhodri Molwynawc. 

Ivor ap Alan resigned in favour of Bhodri Molwynawc, 
who was in the Royal line, being descended from Cadwaladr, 
the last king of Britain. Bhodri ruled from 720 till 755. 
He was a brave warrior, and led his forces to victory again 
and again. Perhaps his greatest victory was won on 
Mvnvdd Cam, in Breconshire, in 728, when he completely 
routed the Saxons under Aethelbald. The Welsh were 
defeated in 733 at Cad Ddefawdan. In 735 the Welsh 
were victorious at Hereford. The records of the times are 
full of battles between Welsh and Saxon, with varying 
fortunes. Prince Rhodri died about 755, was buried 
at Caerlleon-on-XJsk, and he was the last royal prince to 
be buried there. 

Cynan Tindaethwy. 

Rhodri was succeeded as Prince of Wales by his son, 
Cynan Tindaethwy, who ruled from 755 to 817. He, like 
his father, was frequently at the head of his forces against 
the encroaching Saxons. He fought them at Coed Marchan, 
and was victorious. Then there was an engagement at 
Hereford, when Cyfelach, bishop of Glamorgan, was slain. 
In 757 there was another struggle at Hereford, when the 
Welsh were victors. To return to Offa: having advanced 
as far as the Wye, Offa constructed a great defensive 
rampart, ever since known as Offa's Dyke, or, in Welsh, 
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Clawdd Offa. This earthwork ran from the estuary of the 
Severn to that of the Dee, along a line that has practically 
remained the boundary between England and Wales ever 
since. The Welsh historians mention a terrific battle 
between Offa and the Welsh, which is supposed to be the 
famous battle of Morfa Rhuddlan, celebrated in the plain- 
tive notes of a well-known Welsh melody. The fortunes of 
the Welsh were now at a low ebb. Three kingdoms divided 
the land — Gwynedd, Powys, and Dyved — and all three 
were overrun by the Saxons, and Powvs was reduced to 
subjection. Dissensions among the Welsh chieftains made 
it easier for the English to conquer. 

Mervyn Frych. 

On the death of Cynan Tindaethwy, in 817, Mervyn 
Frvch, who was married to Cynan's daughter, Esyllt, 
became ruler of the Welsh. He had hardly assumed 
authority when he had to face a Saxon invasion of Eryri 
under King Egbert, and Deganwy was captured ; later 
Egbert fought at Llanfaes, in Anglesey. We read also of 
the Mercians devastating Dyved in 819. In 831 the 
Mercians destroyed the monastery of Caerphilly, in 
Glamorganshire, and did other damage to property in those 
parts, notwithstanding the fact that there existed a truce, 
or some such understanding, between the men of Gwent 
and the Mercians. The times were full of disaster for the 
Welsh. Prince after prince fell in battle, and the people 
were slaughtered on every hand. 
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Kidnapping Welsh Childben. 

An attempt was made in the reign of Mervyn Frych to 
bring up the children of the Welsh in the English language 
by kidnapping them. The object of the English was, of 
course, to rob the Welsh of their nationality, by taking 
from them their language. Happily, the attempt 
ignominiously failed, though traces are not wanting of the 
desperate effort made to Anglicise the Welsh, especially in 
the island of Mona, which received its new English name 
of Anglesey from King Egbert. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



RHODRI THE GREAT AND OTHER PRINCES. 

"Brut y Tywysogion" ; " Annates Cambrice" 

Rhodri the Great became Prince of the Welsh in 843, 
and Hie earlier years of his reign were full of disaster for 
Wales; but his foresight and tact and statesmanship 
enabled Rhodri to weld together the Welshmen into some- 
thing approaching unity, with the result that the outlook 
for Wales began to improve, and the Welsh people became 
once more a nation, and more formidable than they had 
been since the days of CadwaUon. Rhodri defended Wales 
against the Danes with remarkable success : in 855 he had 
a great battle with the Danes, when their leader, Horm, 
was slain and the invaders completely routed. It is almost 
certain that Rhodri had an efficient navy to defend the 
Welsh coasts, and to join, when necessary, with the princes 
of Ireland against the Black Host, as the Danes were called. 
In 868 Rhodri of Wales and Alfred, King of Wessex, 
were the only rulers in all Britain whom the Danes had 
not defeated. In 876 Rhodri was unfortunate, and he had 
to escape from the conquering Danes to Ireland ; and two 
years later Alfred the Great, King of Wessex, was in hiding 
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in Athelney for a like reason, Later, both Bhodri and 
Alfred returned to their own people. 

Contending parties were very mixed in Rhodri's time. 
Sometimes he opposes the Saxons with his Welsh forces; 
then he joins the Danes against the Saxons; then, again, 
Bhodri and the Saxons join hands against the Danes. 
Altogether, the country was distracted by constant warfare. 
Undoubtedly, the two most powerful and most competent 
rulers in Britain at the time were Bhodri and Alfred, both 
of whom earned the title "Great/' Bhodri taught the 
Welsh tribesmen the value of union in face of the foe, and 
had his policy been followed after his death, Wales would 
have been saved much humiliation and needless bloodshed, 
and Welsh history might have been more fruitful of good 
results. Bhodri the Great fell in battle in Anglesey in 877. 

Anarawd. 

Anarawd, Rhodri's eldest son, now succeeded to the 
chief command. His first task was to punish the Anglians 
of Mercia for the death of his father. He had his revenge 
by inflicting on them a severe defeat at Conway in 880; 
and Anarawd further joined with the king of Northumbria 
against Mercia. But rebellion broke out among the Welsh 
tribes. Anarawd had to put down by force the men of 
Ceredigion and Ystrad Tywi. Gwent and Morganwg chose 
the yoke of Mercia, against Anarawd. Dyfed and Brecon 
chose Alfred of Wessex rather than accept the rule of 
Cadell, son cf Bhodri. So the poor Welsh were once more 
hopelessly split up into little opposing parties. 
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Danes. 

Now the Danes dame again. Mercia, Wessex, and 
Wales were forced to join hands against the Danes, who 
attacked the coast from St. David's to Anglesey. The 
noblest of Saxons, Angles, and Welsh were sacrificed in 
defence of Britain against the Danish host. Not only was 
there fighting on the coast, but also in almost every district 
throughout the length and breadth of Wales there are 
traces of terrible struggles with the Dane. The power of 
the Danes was for the time weakened, if not destroyed — but 
at a tremendous cost of blood. Alfred the Great died in 
901, Cadell in 908, Anarawd in 915— and they all had 
fought hard and often with the Danish foe. Hard pressure 
from without had kept the Welsh leaders on fairly good 
terms with each other; but no sooner was that pressure 
withdrawn, and the Danish power broken, than they started 
again, and continued in the old, old way to quarrel among 
themselves. 

Idwal Foel and Hywel Dda. 

Idwal Foel, on the death of his father, Anarawd, 
became prince of Gwynedd ; and Hywel Dda, son of Cadell, 
and nephew of Anarawd, ruled in Dyf ed. But there was 
great confusion throughout Wales: family pitted against 
family all over the country. It is impossible to determine, 
for example, the extent of HvweTs territory. He was 
never "king of all Wales/' though he is styled so in some 
account*. His cousins disputed his righte Qyejr some 
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districts, and Gwetnt was an independent kingdom. 
Hywel's relations to the English court will throw light on 
the claims set forth by the English over Wales. He was 
present, at the request of Aethelstan, at Dacre, at the foot 
of UUeswater, in 926, when he and Owain of Gwent and 
other chieftains voluntarily undertook to "love that that 
Aethelstan loved, and shun that that Aethelstan shunned." 
How far Hywel promised submission to Aethelstan it is 
now impossible to say with any degree of certainty. That 
Aethelstan had some kind of supremacy in Wales is quite 
clear. We learn that the English king was able to impose 
on the Welsh an annual tribute, viz., 201bs. of gold, 2001bs. 
of silver, and 25,000 head of cattle, besides hawks and 
hounds for hunting purposes. At least, so says William 
of Mahnesbury, who further states that Aethelstan 
compelled the Welsh princes to do homage to him at 
Hereford; and Aethelstan's charters show that the Welsh 
princes — Hywel, Idwal, Morcant, and Worgent — were in 
attendance at the English court, and attesting documents 
as "sub-reguli" or under-kings. The submission to 
Aethelstan had reference, probably, to the district East of 
the Wye that had long been in dispute between the English 
and Welsh ; and now the Wye was fixed as the border 
between England and Wales. Later, we find Hywel Dda 
attesting the official record of Eadred's election in 946, and 
this seems to show that Wales at once accepted that king's 
supremacy. On the death of Hywel Dda, in 950, South 
Wales was parcelled out among his sons, and North Wales 
divided among the sons of Idwal FoeL These petty princes 
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were soon at each other's throats, and the English, as a 
natural consequence, became still more aggressive. 

Petty Princes. 

Hywel Dda's sons succeeded him in the South, while 
Iefaf and Iago succeeded their father, Idwal Foel, in 
Gwynedd. Soon the Gwynedd princes had a battle with 
their cousins of Dyf ed : this was in 949, just a year after 
Hvwel Pda/s death. That same year, too, there was a 
conflict at Abercywyn. Next year (950) the princes of 
Gwynedd are again in Dyfed, doing battle against their 
countrymen; and Owain of Ceredigion is said to have 
reDulsed them, and driven them back to Gwynedd. Owain, 
not satisfied with driving them home, invades Gwynedd 
with a force in 952. A terrible battle took place at 
Llanrwst, and both parties had to retire with the issue 
undecided. Owain attacked the monastery of Corwen in 
958 or 959, because it sheltered some of the Saxons, who 
were suspected of plotting against the Welsh. When the 
monasteries came to be regarded as homes of the hated 
"strangers" the Welsh were much embittered, and much 
harm was done to the cause of religion. When Eadgar was 
crowned the Welsh accepted his suzerainty. Eadgar took 
his fleet round to Chester, and several princes — some of 
them, doubtless, Welsh — made a compact of friendly 
vassalage, "pledging themselves to be his fellow-workers by 
sea and land." William of Malmesbury states that Eadgar 
imposed a yearly tribute of 300 head of wolves on the Welsh 
prince Idwal. At the end of three years, however, the 
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number of the animals in the country had been so reduced 
that the requisition was dropped. 

In 962 or thereabouts the English overrun North 
Wales, and later the princes of the South also pay tribute 
to Eadgar. Poor Wales was rapidly touching the lowest 
depths of national humiliation. The Danes appeared once 
more in the Cardigan and Carmarthen bays, and all the 
way down to the mouth of the Severn. They had come 
solely to rob, and made no attempt to settle in the country. 
The Welsh, hopelessly divided among themselves, were 
unable to offer any strong resistance. Much as Wales had 
suffered, and was still suffering, at the hands of invaders — 
Saxons, Anglians, and Danes — yet it received its greatest 
hurt from its own people— their terrible family feuds. As 
the century was closing, the people were thoroughly 
disheartened, and looked forward to nothing better than 
" the end of the world," an event which they thought was 
going to happen in the year 1000. 
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CHAPTER XV1H. 



TWO GREAT WELSHMEN. 

" Brut y Tywysogion" ; " Annales Cambrice" 

The world did not come to an end in 1000, as they 
had feared, and the Welsh people began to take a more 
hopeful view of things. Their disunion was teaching them 
some valuable lessons, and a great personality appeared 
among them, one capable of doing great things. Llywelyn 
ap Seisyllt rose above the petty jealousies of the princes, 
and was accepted as ruler of all Wales — 1015-1023. 
Llywelyn hailed from South Wales, but the strength of his 
following was in the North. He was connected by marriage 
with the line of — if not lineally descended from — Rhodri 
the Great, and this connection with Rhodri helped Llywelyn 
with the Welsh people, who had not forgotten that great 
soldier and statesman. Llywelyn began to rule in 
Gwvnedd, defeating all competitors for the honour. Soon 
afterwards he gained a signal victory over a wandering 
Scotsman who had set himself up as prince in South Wales, 
and by this victory Llywelyn established himself as ruler 
of all Wale^ restoring in a measure the dignity of " king of 
all Wales," which title had long been lost in the general 
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scramble for power among the princes. To Llywelyn 
belongs the honour of having unified the Welsh under one 
head. He kept the subordinate princes under with a strong 
hand, and the land enjoyed peace and prosperity during 
his reign, which was all too short. He was killed through 
the treachery of Madog, bishop of Bangor, in 1023. This 
was a most unfortunate event for Wales. Now the 
turbulent princes were again fighting each other. Iago 
ruled in Gwynedd from 1023 till 1037. Rhydderch ruled 
in the South, and quite a host of little princes began to 
claim their rights — real or supposed — and the country was 
once more in a hopeless condition. 

Geuppydd ap Llywelyn. 

Then came Gruffydd ap Llywelyn — one of the ablest 
and, at the same time, one of the most unfortunate, of the 
really great princes of Wales. His very name was a terror 
to the Saxon. All the chronicles — Saxon, Welsh, and 
Norman — agree in setting forth Gruffydd as a great soldier. 
As a statesman Gruffydd copied the policy of his wise 
father, Llywelyn ap Seisyllt. He must first drive all the 
Saxons from Wales, and then put down the troublesome 
princes at home. His great victory at Crossford, on the 
Severn, in 1039, settled the first part of his programme, 
and Wales was not troubled by the Saxons for some years 
after the crushing defeat they met with at Crossford. Then 
Gruffydd turned to the second part of the programme: 
proceeding to South Wales, he defeated Hywel, who 
persisted in calling himself prince of South Wales. Hywel 
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escaped to sea, returning, however, the following year, with 
some sea rovers accompanying him. Gruffydd gave them 
battle at Pencader, in Cardiganshire, and completely routed 
them. Soon after this the Danes were again on the war- 
path, and Gruffydd's rival, Hywel, took advantage of this 
trouble, and brought a number of Irishmen to invade South 
Wales, and Gruffydd gave them battle at Swansea in 1044. 
After a terrible fight, Gruffydd was again triumphant, and 
Hywel was slain. After this Gruffydd's supremacy in 
South Wales was disputed by two o%er princes, but he 
defeated them both. In his struggle against these two 
princes Gruffydd had accepted help from the hated Saxons, 
and this greatly infuriated the people of South Wales. 
There was a terrible slaughter of Gruffydd's men in Ystrad 
Tywy. A mystery hangs over this business, but there was 
treachery somewhere, and Gruffydd severely punished the 
district. Gruffydd now turned his attention to the Saxon 
again, for Harold was expected to attack the Welsh. 
Gruffydd's policy was to set Mercia against Wessex, and 
so save Wales : he joined Mercia, and made an attack on 
the Saxons of Herefordshire, and soon Hereford and 
Leominster were in his power. The Saxons sought peace 
on Gruffydd's terms, and he made it a condition that his 
wife's father, Aelfgar, be made earl of Mercia. Two years 
later Gruffydd again defeated the Saxons of Hereford with 
great slaughter, and they had to make peace on his terms 
once more. After this Gruffydd's position as " king of all 
Wales" was beyond dispute, and with a united Wales 
behind him he could dictate terms to the Saxon. When 
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Aelfgar was banished from Mercia by Harold in 1058, so 
strong was Gruffydd that Harold soon restored the earl to 
his place. In 1062 began the great struggle between 
Gruffydd and Harold. It was Gruffydd who took the 
offensive. He marched to meet Harold, but did not offer 
battle. Now Harold sought by quick marches across Wales 
to seize Gruffydd unawares and slay bim. Arriving at 
Rhuddlan, Harold burnt the castle — Gruffydd's home — 
but Gruffydd had escaped to sea. Disappointed with these 
tactics, Harold determined to attack Wales from sea. 
Starting with his vessels from Bristol, he proceeded up 
North, while his brother, To3tig, was attacking Wales from 
Northumbria. Harold had many advantages over 
Gruffydd, and he succeeded in defeating him. Some 
Welshmen who could not understand Gruffydd's far-seeing 
policy of delay in attacking Harold basely murdered him. 
Madog, bishop of Bangor, the wretch who had betrayed 
Llywelyn ap Seisyllt, is said to have had a leading hand in 
the murder of his son Gruffydd, who had done so much to 
lift up the people of Wales to a position of commanding 
eminence in Britain. Harold is said to have offered a 
reward of 300 head of cattle for Gruffydd's head. When 
the deed was done he would not pay, and so the traitor 
Madog sailed for Ireland. The ship sank, but of all on 
board Madog alone was drowned. This was looked upon 
as a just judgment on the unworthy bishop. The kingdom 
of Gruffydd was now divided between two half-brothers of 
his — Bleddvn and Bhiwallon — but they were only vassal 
kings, who paid tribute to Harold, and not free princes, like 
the great Gruffydd. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



EARLY WELSH POETRY. 

44 Die. Nat. Biog. " ; Stephens, " Literature of the Kymry"\ 
Skene, "Four Ancient Books of Wales"; Myvyrian; 
"Red Book." 

Leaving for a while the noise of battle and the clash 
of arms, we turn, with some relief, to the victories of peace 
in the field of poetry. We saw that the early poetry of the 
Welsh was cradled in the North — that is, in Cumberland 
and Strathclyde. Prior to their subjugation, the Welshmen 
of those districts had a quantity of literature, the character 
of which secures for them a place among the most advanced 
peoples of Christendom in that age. The circumstances in 
which the Welsh found themselves, surrounded by war-like 
foes on every hand, were not conducive— at least, so it 
seems to us — to the growth of literature; for they were 
wild times, and there was perpetual strife among the 
contending races. Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, a body of popular poetry, of remarkable merit, grew 
up among the Welsh people. How soon they began to 
commemorate national events in poetry we cannot tell, but 
by the end of the sixth century there must have been 
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numerous ballads floating about among the tribes; and with 
the success of Welsh arms under Cadwallon, in the seventh 
century, these ballads increased in number and volume 
probably, and the more ancient lays were perhaps modified 
and adapted to the purpose of stimulating the Brythons to 
united effort 

The greatest poem that has come down to us from this 
early period is the 

Gododin, 

by Aneurin, who flourished towards the end of the sixth 
century and the beginning of the seventh. Looked at from 
one point of view, this poem is a curious 
compound of a Christianity but little understood 
and a Paganism in which the poet was bred. 
Aneurin enjoyed the best educational advantages of 
his day, was a student at St. Cadoc's College, Llancarvan, 
and became a member of the order of bards. Leaving 
Llancarvan, Aneurin seems to have gone North to his native 
Strathclyde, and to have fought in the battle of Cattraeth, 
or, at least, to have witnessed the battle. Escaping to the 
South, we find him once more at Llancarvan, where he met 
Taliessin — so the story goes — and enjoyed his friendship. 
In his old age Aneurin paid a visit again to the North, to 
a brother of bis. The Cattraeth of the poem has been 
identified as Daegsaston, near Catterick, where a battle was 
fought in 603. In the form in which we have the Gododin 
poem it is both obscure and fragmentary. The latter 
character has been accounted for by supposing that it 
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consists of twc parts — indeed, of two distinct poems, refer- 
ring to two distinct events separated by a long interval of 
time. The first poem refers to Cattraeth, and the second 
to the battle of Strathcarron, in which Donmael Breoc, king 
of the Dalriadic Scots, was slain, in 642. " In the brevity 
of the narrative, the careless boldness of the actors as they 
present themselves, the condensed energy of the action, and 
the fierce exultation of the slaughter, together with the 
recurring elegiac note, this poem (or poems) has some of the 
highest epic qualities. 1 ' 

Taliessin. 

His name Taliessin has been interpreted as " Splendid 
Forehead," and he has been the subject of endless mysticism. 
So thick are the legends about him that he (the real 
Taliessin) is hidden quite out of sight. His very existence 
as a real personality has been questioned. But that is 
hardly justified by known facts. There did live a Taliessin, 
and for some unknown reason the pagan bards began to 
idealise him almost out of the world of realities. The name 
occurs in a tract, the date of which has been fixed at 690. 
In a "cistfaen" at Llanfihangel Geneu'r Glyn, in Cardigan- 
shire, there is evidence to show that the genuine Taliessin 
was buried there, and not far off is a village named after 
him. He was, then, probably a man of Keredigion. Many 
poems have been attributed to him, but without sufficient 
proof. He must have been a strong personality to have so 
mightily influenced the bardic world, though his writings 
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have been lost, or have been so modified by later editors, or 
embodied in later poems, as to be quite beyond recognition. 

Llywakch Hen. 

This eminent prince-poet was born at the close of the 
fifth century, and he lived on and on till 646, when he died 
at the age of 150. He must have seen much, and taken 
part in many stirring events. He spent many a day in 
Arthur's court, and fought at the battle of Portsmouth in 
530. Then we have him in his native North Country fighting 
along with Urien Bheged and his son Owain. During these 
troublous times Uywarch lost several brave sons in battle. 
When disaster came on him and his friends he sought 
shelter with his brother-in-law, Cynddylan, prince of Powys, 
at Pengwern, near Shrewsbury. But a sad fate seemed to 
pursue him, for here his remaining sons fell, and Cynddylan 
was killed in the defence of Wroxeter against the foe. 
Later on we find thd lonely bard in retirement at Dolguog, 
near Machynlleth, and subsequently at Llanfor, near Bala, 
where the old man died, and there he was buried. It is 
impossible to speak with certainty as to how many poems 
attributed to Uywarch were really written by him, but we 
know enough to classify him among the best of the early 
bards of the Welsh. 

Myrddin. 

like Taliessin, this bard has but a shadowy existence. 
We may be certain that few, if any, of the poems bearing 
him name were composed by him. He was that poor man 
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who lost his reason on hearing of the disaster which befell 
his patron, Gwendolew, at the battle of Ardderyd. He is 
not the same man as Merlin the Enchanter. The bard 
was probablv a genuine child of the Muse, or he would not 
have endeared himself to his countrymen for so long. His 
was probably too sensitive a nature to face the rough times 
in which he found himself placed. 

These were the principal names among the early Welsh 
bards. Other names are: Heinyn, Dygymelw, and 
Gwyddno Garanhir. 

A perusal of these ancient poems will convince the 
reader of the skill with which the writers used their native 
tongue. There is in them a measure of artistic skill which 
proves the Welsh to have been even at that early period 
masters of verbal expression. This art of expression must 
have been the growth of centuries, during which time the 
Welsh must have practised it. 

The defeat of Cadwallon in 655 did not drive the poetry 
out of the Welsh, who went on dreaming, hoping, and 
singing of things yet to be. Golyddan, Meigant, Avan 
Ferddig, Elaeth, and Tyssilio were bards of the seventh 
century. Then matters seem to have gone ill with the 
bards: the eighth century produced only Cuhelyn and 
Cynllwg, neither of them very brilliant. The ninth century 
can claim but one — Llevoed, and the tenth century was 
woefully barren. 
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PROSE WRITERS. 

Gildas ; Nennius ; A. Owen, " Ancient Laws of Wales " 
Wotton, " Cyfreithyeu Hywel Dda " ; Rhys and Jones, 
" Welsh People " ; " Diet. Nat. Biog? 

The poets wrote in Welsh, but prose writers like 
Gildas wrote in Latin. We have had occasion to refer to 
the work of Gildas repeatedly in previous chapters, and to 
warn the reader against taking the scolding priest's accusa- 
tions against his countrymen as at all a fair representation 
of Welsh life at the time. Yet Gildas's work has a distinct 
value, its undoubted eloquence lifting it far above the dry- 
as-dust chronicles so common at a later period. It soon 
acquired great fame, and Bede (among others) is very 
largely indebted to the Welshman. Gildas was born 516. 
His assertion that he was moved to write his work mainly 
by " zeal for God's house and for His holy law," and the 
very free use he has made of quotations from the Bible, 
prove beyond a doubt that he was an ecclesiastic, for no 
layman of his time would know the Bible well enough to 
deal with it as Gildas has done. He went abroad — 
probably to France — and after ten years of hesitation he 

J 
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composed his book. He was dependent for his information 
on hearsay evidence, derived from foreign sources, and it is 
no wonder that he was kept well informed about the worst 
things that were happening among the Welsh. Had he 
been in Britain to see for himself we should probably have 
had a different and a better book. A few extracts from 
Giles's translation of Gildas will perhaps be of value : — 

Description op Britain. 

" The island of Britain, situated on almost the utmost 
border of the earth, towards the south and west, and poisea 
in the Divine balance, as is said, which supports the whole 
world, stretches out from the south-west towards the North 
Pole, and is eight hundred miles long and two hundred 
broad, except where the headlands of sundry promontories 
stretch farther into the sea. It is surrounded by the 
ocean, which forms winding bays, and is strongly defended 
by this ample and, if I may so call it, impassable barrier, 
save on the south side, where the narrow sea affords a 
passage to Belgic Gaul It is enriched by the mouths of 
two noble rivers, the Thames and the Severn, as it were 
two arms, by which foreign luxuries were of old imported, 
and by other streams of less importance. It is famous for 
eight-and-twenty cities, and is embellished by certain castles, 
with walls, towers, well-barred gates, and houses with 
threatening battlements built on high, and provided with 
all requisite instruments of defence. Its plains are spacious, 
its hills are pleasantly situated, adapted for superior 
tillage, and ita mountains are admirably calculated for the 
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alternate pasturage of cattle, where flowers of varioiu 
colours, trodden by the feet of man, give it the appearance 
of a lovely picture. It is decked, like a man's chosen bride, 
with divers jewels, with lucid fountains, and abundant 
brooks wandering over the sncw-white sands; with trans- 
parent rivers, flowing in gentle murmurs, and offering a 
pledge of sweet slumber to those who recline upon their 
banks, whilst it is irrigated by abundant lakes, which pour 
forth cool torrents of refreshing water." 

Subdued by the Romans. 

"For when the rulers of Rome had obtained the 
empire of the world, subdued all the neighbouring nations 
and islands towards the east, and strengthened their renown 
by the first peace which they made with the Parthians, wno 
border on India, there was a general cessation from war 
throughout the whole world; the fierce flame which they 
kindled could not be extinguished or checked by the Western 
Ocean, but passing beyond the sea, imposed submission 
upon our island without resistance, and entirely reduced to 
obedience its unwarlike but faithless people, not so much 
by fire and sword and warlike engines, like other nations, 
but threats alone, and menaces of judgment frowning on 
their countenance, whilst terror penetrated to their hearts.* 1 

Revolts. 

"When afterwards they returned to Rome, for want 
of pay, as is said, and had no suspicion of an approaching 
rebellion, that deceitful lioness (Boadicea), put to death the 
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rulers who had been left among them, to unfold more fully, 
and to confirm the enterprises of the Romans. When the 
report of these things reached the Senate, and they with a 
speedy army made haste to take vengeance on the crafty 
foxes, as they called them, there was no bold navy on the 
sea to fight bravely for the country ; by land there was no 
marshalled army, no right wing of battle, nor other prepara- 
tion for resistance ; but their backs were their shields against 
their vanquishers, and they presented their necks to their 
swords, whilst chill terror ran through every limb, and they 
stretched out their hands to be bound, like women : so that 
it has become a proverb far and wide, that the Britons are 
neither brave in war, nor faithful in time of peace." 

Prosperity of the Church Until the Arian Heresy. 

" In less than ten years, therefore, of the above-named 
persecution, and when these bloody decrees began to fail 
in consequence of the death of their authors, all Christ's 
young disciples, after so long and wintry a night, begin to 
behold the genial light of heaven. They rebuild the 
churches, which had been levelled to the ground; they 
found, erect, and finish churches to the holy martyrs, and 
everywhere show their ensigns as token of their victory; 
festivals are celebrated and sacraments received with clean 
hearts and lips, and all the Church's sons rejoice as it were 
in the fostering bosom of a mother. For this holy union 
remained between Christ their head and the members of 
his church, until the Arian treason, fatal as a serpent, and 
vomiting its poison from beyond the sea, caused deadly 
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dissension between brothers inhabiting the same house, and 
thus, as if a road were made across the sea, like wild beasts 
of all descriptions, and darting the poison of every heresy 
from their jaws, they inflicted dreadful wounds upon their 
country, which is ever desirous to hear something new, and 
remains constant long to nothing/' 

Nennius. 

After Gildas comes Nennius, the traditional author 
of " Historia Britonum." From internal evidence 
we find that he must have lived some time 
towards the end of the eighth century, and that his 
home must have been either in Breconshire or 
Radnorshire. We learn that he was at one time a disciple 
of Elbod, bishop of Bangor, who died 809. This same 
bishop was the means of introducing among the Welsh the 
Roman time of keeping Easter, in 770. Probably Nennius 
Was a partisan of the New Movement. The " Historia " has 
a curious history. It seems that some unknown Welshman 
wrote a " Historia" in Welsh in the seventh century, and 
this was afterwards translated into Latin. This work 
became the basis upon which numerous additions were made 
from time to time. The original work is said to end with 
the foundation of the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria by 
Ida. Soon after, the "Genealogia" was added, being the 
descent of the Saxon kings of the various little kingdoms. 
Skene supposes that this was written in Welsh in 738, and 
afterwards translated into Latin. Later on Mark the 
Anchorite, a Welshman by birth, and a bishop in Ireland, 
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published an edition of the work. And after this came the 
edition bearing the name of Nennius, and it has borne his 
name ever since. It is now impossible. to say how much of 
the work is by Nennius himself and how much is merely 
copied from those who preceded him in the same field. The 
" Historia " must not be regarded as scientific and accurate 
history ; it is simply a valuable summary of early traditions. 

ASSER. 

Asser was a native of Pembrokeshire, "bred and 
educated in Wales, a man of happy genius, wonderful 
modesty, extensive learning, and great integrity of life." 
King Alfred invited him about 885 to the court of Wessex, 
on account of his skill in literature, and he exercised a direct 
influence over the king's studies. His memoir, " De Vita et 
Rebus Gestis Alfredi," was written, apparently, for the use 
of his Welsh countrymen. As a contemporary record of the 
noblest of English princes, it possesses great value. 

Welsh Laws and Customs. 

Tradition has it that the first law-maker of Wales was 
Dyf nwal Moelmud. Two persons of that name are known : 
(1) One mentioned by Geoffrey of Monmouth as flourishing 
400 years before our era ; (2) One mentioned as contemporary 
with Cunedda Wledig, about the fifth century of our era. 
We may dismiss the former as existing only in Geoffrey's 
imagination, but the latter was a real personage, and was 
probably the precursor of Hywel Dda in the field of law- 
making. Dyfnwal Moelmud was related to Cunedda, being 
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a grandson of Coel Hen, Cunedda's ancestor, and this gave 
him a position of influence and authority among the Welsh. 
When Cunedda conquered Wales, and became king of all 
the Welsh, he seems to have divided up Wales among 
members of his family, much as William the Conqueror 
divided up England later on among his Norman followers; 
and Dyf nwal Moelmud's " code of laws," to some extent, did 
for Wales what "Domesday Book" did for England. We 
say "to some extent" deliberately, as DyfnwaFs work was 
not so far-reaching as the latter. Dyfnwal did not make 
the laws; he only codified the already existing customs. 
DyfnwaTs code seems to have established the 
relative measurements of "cymwd" and "cantref," 
probably with a view to the just assessment of 
the food-rent due from the holders. It is not said that 
Dyfnwal actually mapped out the boundaries of " cantref " 
and "cymwd," but we may with safety infer that he 
established the division of land into " cymwd" and " cantref. ' 
By the time of Hywel Dda the boundaries of these divisions 
were ascertained well enough for practical purposes. This 
was probably the growth of the intervening centuries, but 
the system itself was deemed in Hywel's time to be ancient. 

Beyond the smaller divisions of "cymwd" and 
"cantref" there had grown up also — how early we cannot 
tell — the larger divisions which may be called kingdoms, 
such as Gwynedd, Powys, Keredigion, Dyfed, Morganwg, 
Gwent, Brecheiniog, Buallt, Ystrad Tywi, Bhiwvoniog, 
Kidweli, Gwyr, Mon, Gwenllwg, Lleyn, Meirionydd. 
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Some of these, we know, bear the names of Cunedda's sons 
(Keredigion and Meirionydd), and were probably fixed as to 
their area in their lifetime, though their extent depended 
very much on the fortunes of war. The ruler of each of 
these kingdoms was either a " brenin " (king) or a " tywysog' 
(prince). Among these rulers, who between them formed a 
kind of confederacy of kings, the king of Gwynedd seems 
to have claimed some kind of supremacy, though this was 
disputed not infrequently by the kings of Morganwg, Gwent, 
Brecheiniog, and Buallt; and the wretched squabbles of 
later centuries were due very largely to mutual jealousies 
among these ruling families. 

But to come to Hywel Dda's laws : Caradoc of Llan- 
carvan says that "Hywel Dda constituted and gave lawes 
to be kept through his dominions, which were used in Wales 
till such time as the inhabitants received the laws of England 
in the time of Edward the First, and in some places long 
after. These lawes are to be seen at this dale both in 
Latine and in Welsh." From that statement it will be seen 
that Hywel himself framed the laws, and not the people; 
Farliamentrmade laws were unknown then. We see also 
that the Welsh and Latin tongues were then in use in 
Wales. It is fairly certain that HyweFs code was written 
originally in Welsh, and afterwards translated by the 
ecclesiastics into Latin. There seems to have been a general 
desire among all European nations at that time to codify 
their own laws, and Hywel only did as kings and princes 
were doing all over the Continent. This feeling was fostered 
by the Roman ecclesiastics, whose hold on Wales was 
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becoming stronger every year. Hywel's laws are usually 
classified with the "leges barbarorum " of Europe, all of 
which may in general be described as codes of procedure and 
of rights, and they regulated for some indefinite period the 
internal affairs of the various Teutonic and Celtic tribes. 
Hywel's laws, however, are not a mere copy of laws then 
existing in England, though, doubtless, Hywel's intercourse 
with the court of England influenced him, as did also his 
study of the laws of Charlemagne. It was inevitable that 
the Welsh code should have many points of resemblance to 
the other codes, but the great bulk of Hywel's code is 
thoroughly Welsh, and quite distinct from all others. We 
are told that Hywel summoned a convention of the most 
learned people (lay and cleric) in Wales to meet him at Ty 
Gwyn ar Dav, which is now identified with Whitland, 
Carmarthenshire. From the whole assembly twelve of the 
most experienced persons were selected, to whom was added 
the learned Blegywryd as clerk of the sessions, and to these 
thirteen was confided the "task of examining, retaining, 
expanding, and abrogating. Their compilation was, when 
completed, read to the assembly, and, after having been 
confirmed, proclaimed. Hywel caused three copies of them 
to be written, one of which was to accompany the court for 
daily use, another was deposited in the court at Aberfraw, 
and a third at Dinevwr." 

In the Demetian code of Hywel's laws a story is told 
of Hywel's journey to Borne to get the Pope's sanction to 
the laws. The story is as follows: — "After the law had 
been made and written, Hywel, accompanied by princes of 
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Cymru, and Lambert, bishop of Minevia, and Mordav, 
bishop of Bangor, and Cebur, bishop of St. Asaph, and 
Blegywryd, archdeacon of Llandaff, went to Rome to Pope 
Anastatius to read the law and to see if there were anything 
contrary to the law of God in it ; and, as there was nothing 
militating against it, it was confirmed, and was called the 
law of Hywel Dda from that time forward." Facts and 
dates, however, destroy the pretty monkish tale. The 
Anastatius mentioned was Pope from 909 to 911. But 
Hywel was not in possession of Gwynedd till after Idwal's 
death, in 941, and until Hywel was king of all Wales he 
could not have got together to Ty Gwyn ar Dav representa- 
tives of Gwynedd and all other parts of Wales. . So the 
story breaks down completely. There is every reason to 
believe that Hywel journeyed to Rome, as is stated in the 
" Brut" and the " Annales," but it must have been on some 
other business, and not to get the Pope's sanction to the 
Welsh laws*. 

The original manuscript of the laws has not come down 
to us; the oldest MSS. we have belong to the twelfth 
century, and they are substantially the same, though 
differing from each other in some points, and probably all 
differing a little from the original, for these laws, like the 
modern laws of England, gradually changed with the years. 

Each "cymwd" and "cantref" had its own lord, or 
"arglwydd," at its head, and, as we have seen, groups of 
these lesser areas formed " kingdoms " under a " brenin " or 
a "tywysog." "In each 'cymwd' there was a 'maer/ and 



* See Note J ( Appendix). 
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a ' canghellor,' and a court was held by them with the aid 
of other officers." 

The people were divided into two great castes: (1) 
those of Cymric, and (2) those of non-Cymric blood. 

Again, those of Cymric blood were sub-divided as 
follows: (1) members of the royal families of Wales; (2) 
the noblemen, called " uchelwyr " (highmen), or " breyriaid" 
(mote-men), or "gwyrda" (goodmen); (3) gentlemen, 
or " boneddigion." These were the leading families of the 
Welsh tribes. Below them came (1) the "taeogion," 
corresponding with the "villeins" of England; and (2) 
" caethion," or domestic slaves. 

Then, again, there was the " alltud," or foreigner, who 
had taken up his residence among the Welsh. However 
high a position the " alltud " had among his own people, 
among the Welsh he had no status, or " braint." If his 
family resided in Wales long enough, the Cymry would 
confer the status, or "braint," on the ninth generation. 
Intermarriage with a Cymraes might perhaps secure for the 
family the " braint" in the fourth generation. 

The Welsh "cenedl" comprised the descendants of a 
common ancestor to the ninth degree of descent; each 
"cenedl" was an organised unit, and at its head was the 
"pencenedl," who was under the still higher chieftain, or 
"arglwydd." The "pencenedTs" officers were: (1) The 
" teis banteulu," " whose duty was to mediate in court and 
assembly, and in combat within the tribe, and to act for 
the kindred in every foreign affair"; (2) the "dialwr" 
(avenger), "who led ttoe kindred to battle, and pursued evil- 
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doers, brought them before the court, punished them 
according to its sentence"; and (3), the "arddelwr" 
(avoucher), "who seemingly entered into bonds and made 
warranty on behalf of the kindred." 

The household resembled the patriarchal family, and 
was governed by its "penteulu." The "penteulu" had a 
right of "nawdd," or protection, "within defined limits, 
which varied according to his status." 

"The rights of the chief of household to his 'tyddyn' 
and the lands in occupation of himself and other members 
of his household were termed his ' gwely ' (bed, or couch), 
and on his death the family land was divided between his 
descendants." 

Hywel appointed twenty-four servants of the court, of 
whom the following is a list : — 

(i.) Penteulu (Chief of the Household, or Mayor 01 
the Palace). 

(h.) Effeiryat Teulu (Priest of the Household). 

(iii.) Dysteyn (Steward, or Seneschal). 

(iv.) Penhebogyt (Chief Falconer). 

(v.) Brahudur Llys (Judge of the Court, or Chief 
Justice). 

(vi.) Penguastrahut (Chief Groom). 

(vii.) Grwastavel (Page of the Chamber). 

(viii.) Bart Teulu (Bard of the Household). 

(ix.) Gostechwr (Silentiary). 

(x.) Penkynyt (Chief Huntsman). 

(xi.) Medyt (Mead Brewer). 

(xii.) Medyc (Mediciner). 
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(xiii.) Trullyat (Butler), 
(xiv.) Drysawr (Doorward). 
(xv.) Coc (Cook), 
(xvi.) Kanwyllyt (Candle-bearer). 

And eight officers of the Queen : — 

(i.) Dysteyn (Steward, Seneschal). 

(ii.) Effeiryat (Priest). 

(iii.) Pengwastrahut (Chief Groom, or Master of the 
Horse). 

(iv.) Gwastavel (Page of the Chamber). 

(v.) Llawvorwyn (Handmaid). 

(vi.) Drysawr (Doorward). 

(vii.) Coc (Cook). 

(viii.) Kanwyllyt (Candle-bearer). 

"Besides the twenty-four officers we have enumerated 
there were eleven servants who are described as officers in 
the court by custom and usage : (L), Groom of the Bein ; 
(ii.), Footrholder; (iii.), Land Maer; (iv.), Apparitor; 
(v.), Porter; (vi), Watchman; (vii.), Woodman; (viii.), 
Baking-woman; (ix.), Smith of the Court; (x.), Chief of 
Song; Cxi.), Laundress. The distinction drawn between 
the first set of officers — those appointed by Hywel, and the 
latter class, the customary officers — and the descriptions oi 
the two sets of ministers, indicate that HyweTs innovations 
were intended to increase the pomp of the court, and also 
that the authority of the kingly office was being enlarged." 
We have no space for further details, but we recommend 
the reader to see Chap. VI. in Rhys and Jones's " Welsh 
People," to which we are indebted for many facta given in 
this chapter. 
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THE NORMANS AND GRUFFYDD AB CYNAN. 

Freeman, "Norman Conquest' 1 ; "Brut y Tywysogion." 

Returning now to the general history of the Welsh, we 
find ourselves face to face with the Norman conquerors. 
We had to record in a previous chapter the triumph of 
Harold and the fall of Gruffydd. In this chapter we have 
to record the fall of Harold, in his turn, at Scnlac, in 1066, 
and the beginning of the conquest of Wales by the Normans. 
There is great rejoicing in the Welsh chronicles over the 
fall of Harold, for the Welshmen were still smarting from 
the punishment inflicted on them by the brothers Harold 
and Tostig. The Norman found it a very difficult 
task to conquer Wales; far more difficult than to 
conquer the English counties. The Welshman was the 
equal of the Norman on the battlefield, and, as will be 
seen, when fairly evenly matched the issues of the battle 
very often went in favour of the Welshman. It was not 
till the Norman combined economics with military tactics 
that Wales was brought to his feet. Wales is the land of 
castles, and the castles are witnesses of the hard struggle 
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which went on between Norman and Welshman. Failing in 
his attempt to subdue the Welsh in open battle, the Norman 
would build a castle, and, making that his shelter, would 
devastate the country round about, gradually driving the 
Welsh to the moors and the mountains. The contest, 
beginning in 1066, was carried on fiercely for 220 years, 
when Wales was placed in a position of dependence on the 
English Government; but the complete absorption of Wales 
did not come about for close on 300 years longer. Thus 
the Normans had to fight for 500 years for the subjugation 
of the Welsh. 

Bleddyn and Rhiwallon and William I. 

From the day that Bleddyn and Rhiwallon became 
princes (on the death of Gruffydd) there had been constant 
disturbances in North and South Wales — a most unseemly 
series of family quarrels among the petty princes, as to who 
should be chief among them. But the new conquerors 
were coming: the Welshmen first came into collision with 
the Normans when Bleddyn joined the earls Edwin and 
Mercer against William. William defeated them, and 
advanced quickly, destroying and harrying as he went. 
Shortly after this we find Bleddyn and Rhiwallon 
co-operating with Eadric in making inroads into Hereford- 
shire, wasting the land as far as Leominster. Next year 
(1070) William proceeds from York — after completely 
crushing all resistance out of Yorkshire — to Chester and 
the Welsh March to settle matters with the Welsh. The 
most that he did, however, was to lay waste Cheshire and 
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Shropshire far and wide 2 and make arrangements for 
building a castle at Chester. The Norman saw also the 
importance of Shrewsbury as a military station for defence 
against the Welsh. In that district he placed his trusty 
friend, Roger de Montgomery to keep a sharp look-out, to 
harry and rob the Welsh and spoil their land at his pleasure. 
Roger built a castle, which still bears the name of his own 
ancestral home. He was married to a very bad woman: — 
Mabel by name — but he himself is said to have been a wise 
and just man, inclined to consult the clergy. Hugh of 
Avranches was appointed earl of Chester. This Hugh was 
a man of grossly sensual life, prodigal and rapacious, devoted 
to field sports, but almost too bloated to walk. As Earl of 
Chester he was armed with special privileges, because his 
castle bordered on the Welsh. At Hereford — another 
important military post — William placed the able ,&nd 
ambitious William FitzOsbern, who died in Flanders, and 
Hereford passed to his second son, Roger, an unworthy 
successor. 

The Welsh chronicles, under date 1070, record the loss 
of Meredydd, slain on the banks of the Rhymney by his 
rival, Caradoc, son of Gruffydd, in alliance with "the 
French." The credit of this achievement is claimed for the 
Earl of Hereford. The Welsh records also connect the 
name of Roger de Montgomeri with the ravaging of South 
Cardiganshire and Pembrokeshire in 1071 and 1072. 
Bleddyn, the Welsh prince, was far too weak a man to meet 
these Normans. 
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Gruffydd ab Cynan. 

However, after the death of Bleddyn in 1075, the. 
Welsh were led by a stronger man — Gruffydd ab Cynan. He 
was descended from Cunedda Wledig, and was at the time 
of Bleddyn's death in Ireland ; but soon came to Wales, and 
asked the men of Gwynedd to make him king and follow 
him in an attack on the men of Powys. Gwynedd refused 
to fight Powys; but some kind of agreement between 
Gruffydd and the Norman, Robert of Rhuddlan, made the 
former master of North Wales. When, however, Gruffydd 
sought to recover from the Normans those parts of Gwynedd 
which they had already appropriated for themselves, 
Robert of Rhuddlan opposed him. After a terrible battle, 
Robert's stronghold at Rhuddlan was taken, and Gruffydd 
was victorious. But now Gruffydd had a more difficult 
task before him : to govern his own kingdom and keep the 
turbulent little princes in their proper places. There were 
many family quarrels in Anglesey, Carnarvon, and 
Merioneth; and Gruffydd, defeated, had to escape 
to Ireland to save his life. Returning with helpers 
from Ireland, Gruffydd again set to work to 
establish his supremacy in Gwynedd. But, rebellion 
breaking out among his own troops, he had once more to 
make his escape. After six years of internecine warfare 
Gwynedd was much weakened, and the Normans under 
Robert and Hugh and Walter de Lacey found it an easy 
matter to trample the people under foot. 

K 
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Rhys ab Tewdwb. 

Gruffydd now changed his tactics: he brought over 
from Ireland a number of fighting men, and landed near 
St. David's, in the South. There he met Rhys ab Tewdwr, 
an exiled prince, about whom a word must be given here. 
Like Gruffydd, he had in his veins the blood of Cunedda 
Wledig — Most Royal of Royal Welsh families. He was 
prince of Ystrad Tywi and South Cardiganshire, and 
exercised some sort of supremacy — rather shadowy, perhaps 
— over all South Wales; his chief seat being at Dynefor. 
Blood being thicker than water, it was natural for Rhys to 
join hands with his relative Gruffydd. Rhys and Gruffydd 
now proceeded northward, to expel the usurper Trahaern 
from power, and restore Gruffydd. In 1079 they gained 
a signal victory at Mynydd Cam, in Pembrokeshire, when 
Trahaern was slain. So the throne of Gwynedd went to 
Gruffydd, and the throne of Dyfed to Rhys. The " Annales 
Cambria" has a curious record under 1079 about 
William I., and it is the last record about him, viz., that in 
that year a pious pilgrimage was made by William to St. 
David's; while a late MS. of the "Brut" ascribes the 
beginning of a castle at Cardiff to the year 1080. If we 
combine these two notices, we might suppose that 
William had advanced as far as St. David's, establishing a 
castle at Cardiff on his way back. 

Normans Advancing. 

The Normans were advancing Westward all along the 
line. At the time of William II.'s accession the Conway 
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was the limit of their advance in Gwvnedd, but by 1092 the 
Normans had worked their way as far as Bangor, as in that 
year we have a Breton — Herve by name — consecrated 
bishop for that see by Thomas of York, and evidently by 
William's appointment. But he failed to maintain his 
position, and returned to England. 

The year 1092 marked a terrible blow given to the 
cause of the Welsh. Through the treachery of Meirion 
Goch, a Welshman, Gruffydd ab Cynan, king of Gwynedd, 
was captured and imprisoned in Chester Castle. 

In Powys, Roger was spreading his power over more 
and more land. 

In the South, Cardiff Castle was built, indicating that 
the Normans had pushed their way through Gwent to 
Morganwg. 

The whole of the South was now attacked. In 1093 
Rhys ab Tewdwr was slain by the Normans established in 
Brecon. In the same year the invaders took possession of 
Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire, and built forts. About 
this time, too, the Normans gained a footing in Anglesey. 
The conquest of Brecon was the work of Bernard of 
Neufmarche, who, in the old barbaric style, made himself at 
home in his new position by taking for wife a native lady, 
Nest, grand-daughter of Gruffydd ab Llywelyn. About 
this time Philip of Braose fixed himself at Builth, and 
Robert Fitz Hamon became lord of Glamorgan and Cardiff. 
In fact, the conquest of Welsh territories by buccaneering 
Norman chiefs acting on their own account was a distinct 
feature of that period. But their hold on the country was 
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as jet precarious, for soon after this the Welsh rescued the 
whole of Dyfed and Ceredigion from the enemy. The 
progress of the Norman is also seen in the Church. We saw 
that in 1092 the Norman bishop of Bangor failed to hold 
his position, but two years later we find Anselm's authority 
fully recognised by the Welsh bishop of St. David's. All 
this points to the fact that the Norman was gaining the 
mastery in Wales. 
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GRUFFYDD AND CADWGAN. 

Fkbbman, « William liufm " ; "BnU " ; "Ann. Camb." ; 
Giraldus, " Itin. Camhr." 

About this time Gruffydd ab Cynan escaped from his 
prison in Chester Castle. Hunted over hill and dale by the 
Normans, Gruffydd got away to Ireland, whence he returned 
with a fleet to attack Earl Hugh. Wales was now all ablaze 
with the war-spirit — Gruffydd attacking Hugh in the North, 
Cadwgan making himself master of Dyfed and the South 
and opposing the Normans at every point. It was a terrific 
struggle. Gruffydd, joined by his old subjects from 
Carnarvonshire, expelled the Normans from Anglesey. The 
next foe for Gruffydd to attack was Robert of Rhuddlan, 
the most hated of all the Normans. For cruelty and 
wickedness it would be difficult to meet in all history many 
that would compare with Robert*. Hearing that the Welsh 
had arrived on the coast to attack his kingdom, he rushed 
in his fury to the shore with only one attendant. 
He was pierced by the Welshman's arrows, and he 
bled to death like a wild boar. Gruffydd cut off his 
head and hung it to the mast of his ship. Then he threw 
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the head into the sea in sight of the Normans who were 
pursuing hi™ 

We next hear of Gruffydd ab Cynan marrying 
Angharad, daughter of Owen, a soldier of fortune, who had 
played many parts — now leading the Normans, and anon 
at the head of the Welsh against them. Gruffydd now 
marched to Montgomery and stormed the castle, putting the 
garrison to the sword. 

Cadwgan. 

Just at the time, too, Cadwgan laid siege to Pembroke 
Castle, but he was outwitted by Gerald, the Norman who 
held it Even the English chronicles, however, admit that 
expeditions even when led by the Norman king in person 
from 1095 to 1098 against the Welsh were a disastrous 
failure. 

In 1098 Cadwgan and Gruffydd were hard pressed by 
Hugh of Chester and Hugh of Shrewsbury, and they retired 
into Anglesey, establishing a fort at Aberlleiniog, between 
Penmon and Beaumaris. But later the Welshmen had to 
escape to Ireland. There they met Magnus of Norway, 
who sailed with them back to Anglesey. They attacked the 
Normans on the shore, and Hugh .of Montgomery fell, 
pierced by an arrow in the eye. The Welsh princes did not 
settle in Wales immediately, but returned to Ireland. Next 
year they entered into an agreement with the Normans, by 
which Anglesey and parts of Powys were restored to 
Gruffydd, Cadwgan retaining the remaining parts of Powys 
and Ceredigion. Gruffydd, however, was still king of 
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Gwynedd, and his position was higher than that of Cadwgan. 
There were disturbances in the South about this time, 
the Breconshire men rising against Bernard Neufmarche. 
In 1099 Henry Beaumont, earl of Warwick, built Swansea 
Castle, and laid waste much of the land from there to Qower. 
Next year the Welsh gained victories in Glamor- 
ganshire. . . In 1106 an attempt to instal an 
English bishop at Llandaff proved unfortunate, as the man 
sent was massacred. Another bishop was soon appointed 
by Henry I., named Urban, and from him the Anglican 
succession of bishops of Llandaff is usually dated. 

Flemings of Pembrokeshire. 

In 1111 King Henry made a bold experiment by 
planting a colony of Flemings in South Pembrokeshire. 
These Flemings had come over to England in the time of 
William I., drawn here, perhaps, by William's Flemish 
queen. They came not merely to traffic, but to dwell in 
England. In the time of Henry I. they were so numerous 
and so prosperous that both English and Normans had 
become jealous of them. Partly to allay this jealousy, Henry 
sent them to Pembrokeshire to hold in check the turbulent 
Welshmen, whose restlessness was the one remaining element 
of disturbance in Henry's realm. 

lORWERTH. 

In 1111 also Henry released Iorwerth, who had been 
in his hands since 1103, and restored him to " his country/' 
in Powys. Henry's object probably was that Iorwerth should 
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keep watch over Cadwgan and his bold son Owen. But 
Iorwerth was doomed to misfortune. Next year he fell a 
victim to assassination by the hands of a nephew, Madog. 
Cadwgan shortly shared the same fate, whereupon the various 
members of the family hastened to bespeak Henry's support. 
He allowed the murderer Madog to take Iorwerth's land in 
Powys, giving Ceredigion to Owen. But Madog fell into 
Owen's hands, who put out his eyes and divided his land 
with Meredydd. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



GRUFFYDD AB CYNAN AND GRUFFYDD AB RHYS. 

0. M. Edwards, "Hanes Cymi-u" ; "Brut " ; "Ann. Camb."; 
K. Noroate, " England Under the Angevin Kings." 

The disordered state of Wales, as indicated by the 
crimes mentioned in the last chapter, will account for 
Henry's invasion of the country in 1114. His preparations 
were on a large scale, including contingents from all Great 
Britain. A Scottish contingent was in attendance, under 
King Alexander in person. Wales was attacked from three 
sides. Alexander and the Earl of Chester entered the 
North ; another force came from the South ; while the king 
took a middle line. 

Owen. 

Owen withdrew with all his goods and people to the 
mountains of Eryri, " the safest place against an army." He 
made a compact with Gruffydd ab Cynan that neither should 
treat with the enemy without the other; but when negotia- 
tions were opened with Gruffydd by Henry, Owen, fearing 
to be left in the lurch, hastened to come forward. He came 
in person to the English court, and (we are told) received 
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his land back free. Gruffydd, content to send an embassy 
of peace, was made to pay a heavy fine. But Owen, if he 
was not mulcted, had to follow the movements of the king's 
court in England and Normandv for a year. 

To carry the Norman advance in Wales a step further, 
Henry appointed the Norman Bernard as bishop of St. 
David's, in 1115, and from him the Anglican succession 
of St. David's begins to run. 

In 1121 another campaign was directed by Henry 
towards Powys, and the men of Powys turned for help to 
Gruffyd ato Cynan of Gwynedd. He, however, had been 
for some time on terms of friendship with Henry, and was 
not prepared to change his attitude towards England now. 
In consequence, when Henry reached the borders, the 
Prince of Powys came in, and submitted to pay a fine of 
10,000 head of cattla 

Two Gruffydds were now the most powerful men in 
Wales — the aged Gruffydd ab Cynan in the North, and 
Gruffydd ab Rhys in the South. 

Kino Stephen. 

In Wales, as elsewhere, King Stephen betrayed a want 
of determination and sound policy, and there was a general 
rising all over the country. Stephen sent some of his 
mercenaries to restore order, but, after sundry exploits, they 
beat an inglorious retreat. Richard, the great earl of 
Cardiganshire, fell in Breconshire, whereupon Gruffydd ab 
Cynan sent his sons, Owen and Cadwaladr, to invade 
Cardiganshire. Men from Powys joined them. Many 
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strongholds were stormed and burnt, including Aberystwyth, 
Dinerth, Caerwedros, and the castles of Walter of Bee and 
Richard de la Mere. Nothing having been done by 
Stephen to strengthen the Anglo-Norman settlers, a second 
invasion of Cardiganshire was undertaken later in the same 
year. This ended in a great victory for the Welsh, as the 
lions of Gwynedd had the support of Gruffydd ab Rhys of 
South Wales and of chieftains from Fowys and Brecon. 
We are told that the Normans had rallied all their forces 
from the Severn to the Teivi, including the Flemings from 
Pembrokeshire. The final action was fought apparently in 
the streets of Cardigan town, as we are told that, the 
Normans and Flemings having been routed, some fell by 
the sword, others perished in the flames, while others again 
were drowned in the river, the bridge having been broken 
under them ?n their retreat. Numbers of men and women 
were carried off as slaves. All this time Stephen was too 
indifferent to come to the rescue of his lieges. He 
contented himself with sending, at intervals of time, petty 
expeditions that ended in ignominious failure. Richard of 
Cardigan's brother, Baldwin, marched as far as Brecon with 
some 500 men, but he soon retraced his steps. Again 
Stephen commissioned Robert, son of Harold, to retrieve 
matters in Wales. Robert went so far as to establish a 
castle at Ewias, which he thought was impregnable. But 
no sooner was his back turned than the Welsh stormed and 
destroyed his work. In 1137 Gruffydd ab Rhys conquered 
the Flemings of Pembrokeshire with great slaughter. In 
the same year Gruffydd ab Cynan died, after leading the 
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Welsh of Gwynedd for many years. Gruffydd's great 
services to Welsh literature will long be gratefully remem- 
bered by his countrymen. In the same year — 1137 — 
Gruffydd ab Rhys of South Wales also died. It was a 
disastrous year for Wales. Gruffydd ab Cynan had 
served his country well, and had made Gwynedd para- 
mount. Gruffydd ab Rhys also had greatly strengthened 
the Welsh in the South. Gruffydd ab Cynan rests within 
the cathedral church of Bangor, and Gruffvdd ab Rhys lies 
under the ruins of Strata Florida. They were the two great 
defenders of Wales against Norman aggression. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



THREE GREAT WELSH LEADERS. 

K. Norgate, "England Under the Angevin Kings"; 
Stephens, " Literature of the Kymry" ; Pbice, " Ranee 
Cynvru" 

Gruffydd ab Cynan was succeeded by his two sons, 
Owen — known as Owen Gwynedd — and Cadwaladr. They 
had both rendered great assistance to their father during 
the closing years of his reign. In 1137 Owen became prince 
of Gwynedd, in place of his father, and continued the policy 
of his father. In the same year he and his brother crossed 
the Teivi, and set fire to the castles of Carmarthen and 
Llanstephan. Cadwaladr ruled in Merioneth and Cardigan, 
under his brother, and an attempt was made to still further 
consolidate the Welsh forces by joining with the family of 
Gruffydd ab Rhys in the South. 

Cadwaladb. 

Now, however, an unfortunate quarrel arose, owing to 
the impetuosity and hoirheadednes3 of Cadwaladr, who had 
slain Anarawd, prince of South Wales. Owen was a clear- 
headed man, and he saw at once that justice demanded 
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punishment for Cadwaladr. He thereupon sent his own son 
Hywel with men against Cadwaladr to take possession of 
Aberystwyth — Cadwaladr's castle — and Cadwaladr escaped 
to Ireland. A little later Cadwaladr came to Abermenai 
with a company of Irish pirates to attack Owen's kingdom. 
The two brothers, however, were reconciled, and the Irish, 
terribly incensed at the fruitlessness of their voyage — there 
being no fight — had to go back to their own country. The 
sore left by Cadwaladr's crime was not quite healed ; the 
families of the Southern princes could not co-operate with 
the murderer of their kinsmam. These family feuds gave 
the Norman his chance, and he pushed on westward, even 
into Carmarthen. The threatening attitude of the Norman 
brought the princely families of Wales together once more ; 
yet that unwise, though popular, soldier, Cadwaladr, was a 
constant source of trouble to his friends. 

Henby II. 

In 1157 King Henry II. made preparations for his first 
Welsh war. The domestic quarrels of the Welsh princes 
furnished him with an excellent pretext. Cadwaladr 
appealed to Henry against his relatives, and, of course, 
found a gracious reception. Orders were issued for an 
expedition into North Wales. The invasion was two-fold — 
by land and sea. The host assembled near Chester, on 
Saltney Marsh, and was joined by Madog, prince of Powy9. 
Owen Gwynedd, with his three sons and all his forces, 
entrenched himself at Basingwerk. "The "King himself 
set off by the sea coast, hoping to fall upon the Welsh all 
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unawares. Owen's sons, however, were on the watch, and 
in the narrow pass of Consilt the English suddenly found 
themselves face to face with the foe. Entangled in the 
woody, marshy ground, they were easily routed by the 
nimble, light-armed Welsh, and the cry that the king 
himself had fallen caused the constable, Henry of Essex, 
to drop the royal standard and fly in despair. Owen, 
however, thought it prudent to withdraw from Baeingwerk, 
and seek a more inaccessible retreat. Henry pushed on 
to Ehuddlan, and there fortified the castle. Meanwhile, 
the fleet had sailed under the command of Madog ap 
Meredith. It touched at Anglesey, and there landed a few 
troops, whose sacrilegious behaviour brought upon them 
such vengeance from the outraged islanders that their 
terrified comrades sailed back at once to Chester, where 
they learned that the war was ended/' This battle is 
referred to in a poem by Hywel, son of Owen Gwynedd, an 
accomplished poet, as well as valiant warrior : — 

The ravens croakM, and human blood 
In ruddy flood, poured o'er the land ; 
Then burning houses war proclaimed, 
Churches inflamed and palace halls; 
While sheets of fire scale the sky, 
And warriors cry, "To Battle!" 

They clearly heard the conflict's roar 
On Menai's shore from Seiont's fort; 
Three hundred ships, so heroes say, 
The third of May, were set on fire. 
Ten hundred times as many, fled,^ 
And not a heard staid on Menai. 
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" Owen, in terror of being hemmed in between the royal army 
and the fleet, sent proposals for peace, reinstated his banished 
brother, performed his own homage to King Henry, and 
gave hostages for his loyally in the future. As the South 
Welsh princes were all vassals of North Wales, Owen's 
submission was equivalent to a formal acknowledgment of 
Henry's right as lord paramount over the whole country, 
and the king was technically justified in boasting that he 
had subdued all the Welsh to his will" So says the 
English historian, but, as a matter of fact, Henry's expedi- 
tion of 1157 against the princes of North Wales had little 
practical result. Henry had gained nothing by it, but had 
lost many brave men, and, .as matters in France were 
calling for his attention, he was glad to leave Wales for 
that country. 

Rhys. 

Meanwhile, the power of Rhys ab Gruffydd in South 
Wales was extending, and Henry found it expedient to deal 
respectfully with him. For the smaller princes of the 
South were uniting under him, and there were indications 
of further developments in the direction of federation 
among all the chiefs of Wales. The Welsh found it best 
to unite to resist the grasping Normans. With Owen 
Gwynedd in the North and Rhys in the South the hopes 
of the Welsh rose perceptibly. In 1163 a second expedi- 
tion proceeded against Rhys, and Henry marched 
unopposed from one end of South Wales to the other, 
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through Glamorgan and Carmarthen, as far as Pencader. 
Here the Welsh made their submission. 

Gbeat Weiah Victoby. 

Next year, however, saw a great struggle, which had 
a lasting effect. " King Henry set out from Oswestry with 
a vast army drawn from all parts of his dominions, both 
insular and continental, and reinforced by Flemish and 
Scottish allies. All the princes of Wales were jointly 
arrayed against Henry, and both parties intended the 
campaign to be decisive/' The Welshmen fought magnifi- 
cently, and the rain and flood helped them, so that Henry 
with his countless host was compelled to beat an ignominious 
retreat, completely defeated by Welsh pluck and Welsh 
storms, and venting his baffled wrath against the Welsh 
in a savage mutilation of their hostages. He put out the 
eyes of three young princes, Cadwallon and Cynwrig, sons 
of Owen Gwynedd, and Meredydd, son of Rhys, and many 
others. This great victory raised the spirits of the Welsh, 
and Rhys took the castles of Cardigan and Cilgerran, while 
Owen Gwynedd pushed on to Rhuddlan, conquering as he 
went. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
the victory over Henry at Corwen as a step towards the 
unification of Wales, affording, as it did, a striking object- 
lesson to the Welsh people of the value of unity among 
themselves. 

Wales had now three strong personalities, all making 
for unity: Owen Gwynedd in the North, Rhys in the 
South, and Owen Cyf eiliog of Fowys. These leaders had 
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their admirers among the poets of their day, who celebrated 
their achievements on the battlefields in many stirring 
ballads. 

Triumphs or Owen. 

One by Gwalchmai to Owen Gwynedd has been trans- 
lated by Gray, under the title of " The Triumphs of Owen," 
a translation which is "nearly as nervous, terse, and bold 
as the original ": — 

Owen's prais£ demands my song, 
Owen swift, and Owen strong ; 
Fairest flower of Rodericks stem, 
Gwyneth's shield, and Britain's gem. 
He nor heaps his brooded stores, 
Nor all profusely pours ; 
Lord of every regal art, 
Liberal hand, and open heart. 

Big with hosts of mighty name, 
Squadrons three against him came ; 
This the force of Eirin hiding. 
Side by side as proudly riding, 
On her shadow long and gay 
Lochlin plows the watery way : 
There the Norman sails afar 
Catch the winds, and join the war ; 
Black and huge along they sweep. 
Burthens of the angry deep. 

Dauntless on his native sands 
The dragon-son of Mona stands. 
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OWEN AND RHYS. 

Stephens, " Literature of the Kymry " ; Giraldus ; Price, 
a Hanes Cymru? 

Owen Cyfeiliog owned allegiance to King Henry some 
time after the famous battle of Corwen, and was on friendly 
terms with the English monarch, "who admired the wit 
and conversational powers of the Cambrian chieftain." 
Owen has left two famous poems of bis own, which place 
him in the front rank of Welsh poets — one on 
the drinking horn, the other called "The Circuit 
Through Powys," which is of great interest as 
throwing light on the life of chief and people in 
Powys at that time. It was the custom for the chief " to 
visit his people in various parts of his dominions to receive 
his revenue a.t stated periods, and also to hold his court." 
Owen has described his own circuit in a poem which has 
been translated by R. Fenton, the author of "Fenton's 
Pembrokeshire " : — 

To share the festal joy and song 

Owain's train we move along; 

Every passion now at rest, 

That clouds the brow, or rends the breast ; 
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But oppression's foes the same, 

Quick to kindle into flame : 
Setting off from Mortyn, say 
Whither shall we bend our way? 

Quick dispatch thee, box; take heed, 
That thou slack not of thy speed, 
Or with idle gossip greet 
The loiterer thou mayst chance to meet, 
Onward push, and look not back ; 
Let nought divert thee from thy track. 
To Keri hie thee, lad, and say, 
Thither will we bend our way. 

Keri greeted, onward baste ; 

Thy time will not admit of waste ; 

With no vulgar message sent, 

On thy duty be intent; 

Dread our anger to excite, 

Lest our vengeance on thee light. 
Then announce that in our rounds, 
We visit next Arwystli's bounds. 

Thy errand told, stay not long, 

Herald of a princely throng ; 

But onward still thy steps pursue, 

Ceredig's confines in thy view ; 

Thither with speed increasing go. 

Swift as arrow from a bow : 
And to Penwedig tidings bear 
Of our approach and visit there. 

Hence, without delaying, boy, 
To toil familiar by employ ; 
Scorn fatigue, and unsubdued 
Be thy painful march renewed : 
Then with shout as hunter's loud, 
Publish this our message proud : 
That Meirion's mountains shall detain 
The course of our convivial train. 
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Quick proceed, the mountain orost, 
That not a moment may he lost ; 
Fast hy the margins of the deep, 
Where storms eternal uproar keep. 
The road to shorten mend thy pace, 
Be thy speed contracting space; 
And faithful to thy message, say 
We take Ardudwy in our way. 

No delaying, boy, push on ; 
Ardudwy visited, be gone ; 
Haste the region to survey, 
Which Mervyn gloried erst to sway, 
To Nevyn go, inquire for Nest, 
And lodging there become her guest, 
By which untold it may be seen, 
That we are on our way to Meyn. 

Messenger, set off again, 
Forerunner of our gallant train, 
Hurry at our chiefs command, 
Prince of liberal heart and hand : 
And as through Arvon winds thy way, 
Armed knight, we charge thee stay, 
That having journeyed many a mile, 
We mean to visit Mona's isle. 

We are Owain's princely host; 

Spoils of foes the wealth we boast ; 

Tyrant Lloegyr overthrown 

Gives us title to renown; 

Then our toilsome marches o'er 

Can we want an opening door ? 
Shall we not find in Rhos a bed, 
Whereon to lay the weary head? 

Thy prince commands thee to depart 
(Except the mistress of his heart 
Haply thou shouldst chance to meet), 
With strictest orders none to greet; 
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But quickly mount the fleetest steed, 

Not confiding to thy speed ; 
To Llanerch tidings to convey 
That we shall stop there on our way. 

Off again, that region face, 
Nurse of a renowned race, 
Who, for many a gallant deed, 
Deserve the horn, the hero's meed ; 
Thither haste with our commands, 
Quitting Tyno BedwaPs lands, 
And say we purpose to regale, 
And taste of social joys at Ial. 

But tarry not, no respite take, 
This witching region quick forsake, 
Howe'er her sons to charm thy stay, 
May throw temptation in thy way ; 
We forbid thy lingering there 
Beyond the opening of the year ; 
To Maelor then thy steps direct, 
That she our coming may expect. 

This performed, yet loiter not, 

Be thy very food forgot : 

Every hindrance out away. 

All that can create delay. 

To stop at Maelor's not allow'd, 

For further still extends thy road ; 
To visit Kynllaith we propose, 
Then haste the message to disclose. 

Thy progress then, with counsel due, 
And forms that suit our ranks pursue ; 
Worthy of our commission prove, 
For not like petty tribes we move ; 
Prompt to discharge the duty go, 
And borrow fleetness from the roe, 
That Mechain in her turn may hear 
Of our intended visit there. 
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What though our prince, with prosperous rounds, 
Has measured Cambria's lovely hounds, 
Though conquer'd realms enrich our tram, 
Heaven's kingdom yet is ours to gain, 
Which to possess may we aspire, 
Faith lending pinions to desire; 

Where we, our earthly journeys past, 

May find eternal rest at last. 



Rhys Made Justiciar. 

For six years alter the terrible defeat of Henry at 
Corwen that monarch never set foot in Wales. Meanwhile, 
the powerful " Frenchmen" who had settled in Wales fought 
their own battles and made their own alliances with the 
Welsh, just as they chose. In 1171 Henry came to Wales 
on his way to Ireland, to conquer that island. He now, 
however, changed his policy : instead of trying to crush the 
Welsh, he resolved to recognise the independence of the 
people. Since the death of Owen Gwynedd, in 1169 — after 
a long and honourable career — the man of greatest impor- 
tance in Wales was Rhys ; so Henry appointed Rhyp as the 
king's " justice " over all South Wales. This step made the 
Welsh loyal to the English king, for in 1174 we find Rhys 
marching all the way into Staffordshire to besiege Tutbury 
for Henry, and some of Rhys's followers did equally good 
service for the king in the suppression of the Norman 
revolt. David, of North Wales (son of Owen Gwynedd), too, 
became a loyal supporter of Henry, and married Henry's 
half-sister, Emma. 
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Mubder of Welsh Chieftains. 

All Wales Was now at peace with the king of England. 
But a dastardly act of treachery on the part of William de 
Braose, the Norman, nearly brought about another storm. 
It happened in Gwent, in the castle of Abergavenny, which 
was held by De Braose. A great feast was made in the 
castle, to which the chieftains of Wales were invited. The 
chieftains were cruelly assassinated in cold blood by the 
Norman murderers, and buried within the castle. The 
same monsters also put to death the wife of Seisyllt and 
her little child. This act, which for baseness is unmatched 
in the history of Wales, threatened to upset all the peaceful 
relations of the Welsh with England. 

A Great Feast. 

In the year 1177 Rhys held a great feast in his castb 
at Cardigan, which had a far different object in view from 
that which had so stained the name of the Norman in Gwent. 
Rhys called together all the poets, minstrels, singers, and 
harpists, for a contest in wit, minstrelsy, poetry, and song. 
And it is delightful to visit this early " Eisteddfod," held 
in days when war and bloodshed seemed to be the chief 
object of existence with so many. The power of Rhys 
increased daily, and when Rosser Mortimer threatened to 
invade his territory Rhys sent him back from Rhayader-on- 
Wye with great slaughter. Later on, Rhys made peace 
with William de Braose, the murderer, of Abergavenny, 
and all Wales Was quiet again. It was during this lull — 
in 1197 — that Rhys died, after a long and distinguished 
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reign. Soon after him Owen Cyfeiliog died also. All 
three great heroes — Owen Gwynedd, Rhys, and Owen 
Cyfeiliog — passed away. David succeeded his father 
in Gwynedd, Gruffydd succeeded Rhys in the South, 
Gwenwynwyn succeeded Owen Cyfeiliog in Powys. In 
Gwynedd another personality was just appearing — 
Llywelyn ab Iorwerth. 
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NORMAN-CELTIC LITERATURE. 

Stephens, "Lit. Kyni"; K. Norgate, "England? <fcc. ; 
11 Did. tfat. Biog." 

The first writer to be noticed is Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, whose real Welsh name Was Gruffydd ab 
Arthur. Very little is known of Geoffrey's life, though he 
was one of the most famous men of his day. Born about 
1110, he became archdeacon of Monmouth, and in 1152 was 
elected bishop of St. Asaph. He died in 1154. His great 
work, "Historia Britonum," appeared in 1147, and 
immediately created an immense sensation. 

The story goes that, many years before this, Walter 
Calenius, archdeacon of Oxford, had picked up during a 
journey in Brittany "a very ancient book containing a 
history of the Britons from Brut to Cadwallader, son of 
Cadwallon." Walter brought this book home with him to 
England, and presented it to his friend, the Welsh monk 
Geoffrey, begging him to translate it out of Welsh into 
Latin. The story is a pretty one, but the probabilities are 
that it is pure fiction. "The plea of translation 
was a literary fiction extremely common among the writers 
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of the Middle Ages, and was adopted to give a mysterious 
importance to the communications of the author and to 
deepen the interest of his readers. We may compare with 
this Sir Walter Scott's professed quotations from 'Old 
Plays ' which he wrote as headings for chapters in Ids 
novels. If Geoffrey consulted a Breton book at all, it would 
probably be one of the Arthurian romances then popular in 
Arnjorica." 

Some would go so far as to say that Geoffrey's narrative 
is " merely an expansion of the writings usually associated 
with the name of Nennius " ; but this can hardly be correct, 
and it would be nearer the truth to say that 
Geoffrey has drawn from all sources open to him. 
Some critics are unwilling to admit that Geoffrey 
invented much beyond "the sequence and connection 
of the various parts of the story with" each 
other. And they are inclined to blame him for his inven- 
tions^ — inventions which produced "a grotesque picture 
utterly unlike the work of art of which they originally 
formed portions" It is doubtful, however, if they will 
carry the judgment of readersof the " Brut" with them in 
this particular. Geoffrey's book is " an elaborate tissue of 
Celtic myths, legends, and traditions, scraps of classical and 
Scriptural learning, and fantastic inventions of the author's 
own fertile brain, all dexterously thrown into a pseudo- 
historical shape, and boldly sent forth under the imposing 
name of History." " It was a work of genius and imagina- 
tion, in which the story is told with a Defoe-like minuteness 
of detail, very likely to impose on a credulous age." The 
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success of the book was amazing. It was translated into 
French, and Norman barons and princes took it for sober 
history. As for the Welsh, they looked upon it as fabulous, 
but enjoyed it none the less. Sober and stolid old William 
of Newburgh thought it necessary to protest against 
confusing "fables" with real history. Despite all that 
William said, the book of Geoffrey lived on, and passed 
current as an integral part of the history of Britain among 
the English and French for many generations. 

Geoffrey's genius was utterly irresponsible: it trans- 
ferred the heroic Arthur from Strathclyde to South Wales, 
thus causing endless confusion. But through Geoffrey, 
Arthur's legends became European property. "If Geoffrey 
of Monmouth corrupted the sources of British history, he 
atoned for his crime by opening to the poets of the genera- 
tions succeeding his own a fount of inspiration which is 
hardly exhausted yet. Their imagination seized upon the 
romantic side of these old-world legends, and gradually 
wove them into a poetic cycle which went on developing all 
through the later Middle Asfes, not in England alone, but 
over the whole of civilised Europe." 

The vitality of Geoffrey's work will appear when we 
remember that Spencer's " Faerie Queen " is saturated with 
these Welsh myths ; and in his " Arthur " the poet gives us a 
noble spiritual conception of the character. Drayton's 
" Polyolbion," too, is largely made up of stories from 
Geoffrey. Shakspeare felt the fascination of Geoffrey, as is 
seen in many a striking passage. In his " Comus" Milton 
shows his indebtedness to the Welshman. Dryden, Pope, 
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and, in later times, Wordsworth, all came under the influence 
of Geoffrey. In modern literature, Tennyson's "Idylls of 
the King" furnish an illustrious example of the influence 
of the Welsh legends. 

In fact, it is not too much to claim, as is claimed in 
the " Encyclopaedia Britannica," that Geoffrey was really, 
for Englishmen, the inventor of a new literary form which 
is represented by the romances and novels of later times. 

Walter Mapes. 

Walter Mapes is another distinguished Welshman of 
this period. We stay Welshman, though he was a Norman 
on his father's side. Walter was a scholar, a theologian, a 
poet, an earnest political and ecclesiastical reformer. "A 
polished man of the world, shrewd and practical, witty and 
wise." He was a Glamorganshire man. The only book 
now extant which actually bears his name is the treatise, 
"De Nugis ChHialium"— " Courtier's Triflings "— a 
collection of miscellaneous notes, " all put together with an 
earnest purpose, though veiled under a show of carelessness. 
He embodied truth in a tale, with a matchless skill, pointing 
the finger of scorn at the decay of ecclesiastical purity, 
flinging the mass of corruption bodily into the furnace of 
public criticism and popular hatred." He must be ranked 
among the greatest Welsh writers, though French was the 
language he used. 

We have only space to just mention the great prose 
chronicles of this period, and we must refer our readers 
to the works themselves for the details of their contents. 
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Cakadoc op Llancabvan. 
Caradoc, an eloquent rhetorician, an elegant poet, and 
a considerable historian, is referred to by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth as his contemporary. He was probably an 
ecclesiastic, a monk of Uancarvan, and a friend of 
Geoffrey's. The original copy of Caradoc's "Chronicle" is 
lost, and it cannot be determined whether it was written 
in Latin or in Welsh. Some maintain that the first part 
of " Brut y Tywysogion " is by Caradoc, as it is more favour- 
able in its tone towards the Normans than the latter part 
of that work. The monks frequently seem to have had a 
leaning towards the Normans, and so it is conjectured that 
Caradoc, the monk, was the author of part of the " Brut," 
while the remaining portion was probably written by some 
Welshman outside the Church, where the spirit of patriotism 
and nationalism was stronger. 

Book op Llan Dav. 

This is a work compiled by one Galfrid. Of the many 
manuscript copies of it known the best and oldest is the 
Gwysaney MS. (of which the others seem to be transcripts), 
which Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans has recently edited, with the 
co-operation of Principal Rhys, in the Oxford Series. 

The " Book of Llan Dav," or " Book of Teilo," gives an 
account of the lives of the bishops of Llandav for nearly 
five hundred years, ending about 1132. Like all similar 
chronicles, it is full of monastic legends, "many of them 
puerile, but all instructive when rightly considered." Some 
of the facts illustrate strikingly the age in which they 
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occurred. We see in this book how completely the Romish 
clerics had gained the ascendency over men's minds: all, 
even chieftains, were subjugated to clerical despotism. 
Blind obedience or purgatorial fires — there was nothing else 
for it 

Bbut y Tywysogion. 

The " Brut " is a history of the princes, and is of great 
value and importance. It records affairs concerning Wales, 
is a work of Welsh origin, and produced in Wales. 
Caradoc's supposed authorship of the first part of the 
u Brut" has been noticed above. The MS. of the " Brut" 
is in Welsh. The best edition of it is the one recently 
published in Oxford, edited by Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans and 
Principal Rhys, and transcribed in "The Red Book of 
Hergest." 

Annales Cambkle. 

Tliis work, like the " Brut," deals ^ith affairs in Wales, 
and is of Welsh origin, though, unlike the " Brut," it contains 
entries that are of Irish origin. The MS. is in Latin. 
The best published edition is Phillimore's in " Cymmrodor." 
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LLYWELYN THE GREAT 

O. M. Edwards, " Hones Cymru " ; Tout, " Diet. Nat. Biog" 

When the three Welsh heroes — Owen Gwynedd, Rhys, 
and Owen Cyf eiliog — died, Wales was left without a leader 
for some years, and was at the mercy of rival factions. 
David succeeded his father in Gwynedd, Gruffydd succeeded 
Rhys in South Wales, and Gwenwynwyn succeeded Owen 
in Powys; but not one of these princes commanded the 
respect of all Wales, nor were they strong enough to keep 
other little princes in their places. A powerful personality 
soon appeared in the North : it was Llywelyn ab Iorwerth, 
called rightly "Llywelyn the Great," and recognised as 
entitled to that name in the official documents of King 
Edward I. Llywelyn had to lay the foundations of his 
great power by fighting his way through the opposition of 
other Welsh princes. We find him early in conflict with 
his uncle, David of Gwynedd, whom he put to flight, and 
thus himself became prince of Gwynedd. The next fight 
was with Gwenwynwyn of Powys, who had taken possession 
of ArwysUi, the region round about Llanidloes. Llywelyn 
was defeated and made prisoner, but was not detained for 
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long, for soon after this — in 1201 — we find hinj conquering 
the Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire, and next year he is 
triumphant in Merioneth. The same year saw a hot conflict 
between Llywelyn and Gwenwynwyn, but the clergy 
succeeded in making peace between them. When Llywelyn's 
uncle, David x died, an exile in England, the next year — 
1203 — Llywelyn's power became firmly established in 
Gwynedd. 

The greatness of Llywelyn's power is seen in the 
respectful way in which he was treated by the English 
kings. He was in a state of open war with Richard I., and 
John found it politic to give Joan, his daughter, to 
Llywelyn for wife, in 1206. This marriage with the English 
king's daughter was not without good results, for Joan was 
ever as an angel of peace trying her utmost to establish good- 
will between her father and her husband. 

GWEMWYNWYN. 

Gwenwynwyn was a very uncertain quantity: 
ambitious and unreliable, ready to take any advantage of 
Llywelyn. In 1207 King John and Llywelyn joined hands 
against the Powys chief, and defeated him soundly, taking 
all his territory and castles round about Shrewsbury. This 
victory made Llywelyn master of Powys, in addition to 
Gwynedd. 

Llywelyn now marched to Ceredigion, conquering a» 
he went 

In 1208 Kong John and Llywelyn quarrelled, and John 
released Gwenwynwyn (Llywelyn's old rival), restoring to 
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him his lands. Next year Gwenwynwyn, with John's help, 
drove Llywelyn out of Powys. 

There were further troubles for Llywelyn, for that 
same year the Earl of Chester marched against Gwynedd. 
Llywelyn retaliated by devastating the earl's lands. This 
made King John very angry, and he prepared to fight his 
son-in-law, but the matter was postponed. In 1211 John 
in person led an expedition against Llywelyn, and was 
joined by Gwenwynwyn and many other lesser chieftains. 
John marched to Deganwy, but Llywelyn retired among the 
Snowdon hills. For lack of food for his army, John had 
to return to England without accomplishing anything. 
Later, the same year, however, the king returned, and 
marched through Gwynedd, taking Bangor, and also Aber- 
ystwyth. Llywelyn, very hard pressed, sued for peace. 

Next year — 1212 — the changeable Gwe nwynwyn and 
other chieftains joined Llywelyn against John. Llywelyn, 
thus strengthened, took Aberconway Castle, and broke the 
power of John in Gwynedd. 

King John Hanging Twenty-eight Welshmen. 

King John, hearing of this, became furious, and hanged 
twenty-eight Welshmen, whom he held as hostages, at 
Nottingham, and would march again against Llywelyn, but 
his own nobles distrusted him, and he had to return to 
London in a hurry, a disappointed man. Meanwhile, 
Llywelyn's power was growing apace. 

Llywelyn greatly befriended the monks, and, as a 
reward for his undoubted piety, the Pope absolved him and 
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released him from the interdict which hung over him and 
his land. 

King John tried hard to make peace with his son-in- 
law, and in this he was helped by Joan, but Llywelyn could 
not trust the English king's promises. 

Now we have Llywelyn rendering help to the detestable 
traitor, de Braose. Of course, the murderer de Braose was 
dead, and the murder at Abergavenny was forgotten^ still, 
the house of de Braose seemed quite incapable of dealing 
honourably with the Welsh. 

Llywelyn and Magna Cabta. 

It is not generally known that the Welsh prince 
Llywelyn played a very important part in securing the 
Magna Carta. The clauses for restoring land, if not framed 
by Llywelyn, were at least enforced by him with as much 
vigour as by the English barons. And Llywelyn and his 
countrymen had some ground for complaining that, while 
the Welsh leader rendered such assistance to the barons in 
securing their liberties, they soon forgot to help the Welsh- 
man in securing the measure of independence for Wales 
which the Charter was intended to give. Political gratitude 
was as short-lived then as now. 

Llywelyn now directed his attention to the conquest 
of South Wales: that is to say, not the conquest of the 
Welsh of South Wales, but of the castles held by the 
Normans in South Wales. He took the castles of 
Carmarthen, Llanstephan, St Clears, Newcastle Emlyn. 
Llywelyn now became master of South Wales, in addition 
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to Gwynedd and Powjrs, and so became practically leader 
of all Wales. 

In 1216 the fickle and treacherous Gwenwynwyn left 
the Welsh side and joined John against Llywelyn. 

The ungrateful de Braose thought he saw an oppor- 
tunity of damaging the dominion of Llywelyn, and joined 
Henry III. against the Welsh. After sundry fighting, 
Llywelyn submitted to Henry III. at Worcester in 1218. 

Soon after this Llywelyn marched against William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. 

And now there broke out family feuds among the 
Welsh. Gruffydd had to be punished in 1220, and 
Merioneth had to suffer for an insult offered to Llywelyn. 
Next year Rhys of South Wales broke from Llywelyn, who 
had to fight and take several castles. But matters were 
going ill with Llywelyn about this time. Marshall won 
back Pembrokeshire. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
excommunicated Llywelyn, 

Llywelyn^ Fame. 

In 1226 Llywelyn and Marshall are again at peace 
with one another. In 1228 war commenced once more 
against the English, and Llywelyn was busy for some time 
fighting, taking castles, and laying waste far and near. All 
Britain was full of Llywelyn's fame as a mighty warrior. 
In matters of State he was treated as the equal of the Earls 
of Pembroke and Chester and the King of the Scots. He 
kept what seems like a large standing army; at least, he 
could call to his side at any time a very considerable fighting 
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force. No wonder the monkish chronicler said of him : — 
"Iain unworthy to narrate the mighty deeds of this second 
Achilles. He dominated his enemies with sword and shield. 
He kept peace for the monks, providing food and clothing 
to those who made themselves poor for Christ's sake. By his 
wars he enlarged the boundaries of his dominions. He gave 
good justice to all men, and attracted all men to his service." 
Doubtless, Llywelyn was far and away the greatest of the 
Welsh chieftains of his day. And no greater power was to 
be found in Britain than that which he commanded when 
at the height of his popularity. He died in 1240, honoured 
and mourned by the whole Welsh nation. Under him the 
Welsh race, the Welsh tongue, and Welsh traditions began 
a new lease of life. He was celebrated as a warrior and as a 
statesman, as well as for hi3 great liberality to the Church 
and to the poets of his native land, some of whom have 
warmly sung his praises. 

David. 

Llywelyn (probably influenced in this for good by Joan, 
his wife) longed to see peace and goodwill established 
between England and Wales. The aged Welsh chieftain 
thought that peace would come if his son David (who was a 
nephew to King Henry HI. of England) succeeded him as 
prince of Wales. But Llywelyn's eldest son, Gruffydd (by 
a former Welsh wife), was the nominee of the Welsh people. 
On the 19th of October, 1238, a conference was held at 
Strata Florida to consider the situation. Though many 
favoured Gruffydd, Llywelyn's judgment prevailed, and 
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David was chosen to be successor, and, to prevent Gruffydd 
making mischief, his father had to prohibit his going outside 
the borders of LLeyn. Uywelyn's last public act was to 
deal justice to one Meredydd for slaying his brother, and 
this act of justice was in keeping with the tenor of all 
Uywelyn's career. He was the greatest Welshman of the 
century. 

The poets' estimate of Uywelyn's character may be 
judged from the lines composed in his honour by contem- 
porary bards. 

Bardic Tributes. 

Here is a short extract from an ode by Llywarch : — 
Happy was the mother who bore thee, 
Who art wise and noble, 
And freely distributed rich suits of garments, 
With gold and silver. 
And the bards celebrate thee 

For presenting thy bred steeds, when they sit at thy table ; 
And I myself am rewarded for my gift of poetry 
With gold and distinguished respect; 
And should I desire of my prince the moon as a present 
He would certainly bestow it on me. 

Another bard — Einion ab Gwgan — thus sings of 
Uywelyn : — 

Protector of our country, may God protect thee! 

Britain, fearless of her enemies, glories in being ruled by 

A chief who has numerous troops to defend her, 

By Llywelyn, who defies his enemies from shore to shore ; 

He is the joy of armies, and, like a lion in danger, 

He is the emperor and sovereign of sea and land. 
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Warriors crowded about him, zealous to defend his cause ; 
Their shields shone bright on their arms. 

His valour is the theme of every tongue; 
To yield or die is the fate of his enemies. 

Still another bard — Davydd Benvras — writes of 
Llywelyn thus : — 

His country's strongest shield t 
Ne'er was such a warrior seen, 
With heart so brave and gallant mien ; 
From a regal race descended. 
Bravely he the land defended ; 
Kings have learnt his power to dread, 
Kings have felt his arm and fled. 
Loegria'8 king, with conquest flush' d, 
Boldly to the battle rush'd ; 
Then was heard the warlike shout 
(Signal of the approaching rout) ; 
Great Llywelyn raged around, 
Bravest chieftains pressed the ground ; 
None his valour could withstand, 
None could stem his furious hand ; 
Like a whirlwind on the deep, 
See him through his squadrons sweep. 
Then was seen the crimson flood, 
Then was Offa bathed in blood, 
Then the Saxons fled with fright, 
Then they felt the monarch's might. 

• • • * * * • 

And when the judgment day shall come, 

When all attending to their doom, 

Then may Llywelyn, warrior brave, 

In glory live beyond the grave ; 

Oh may the hero's sins be then forgiven, 

And may he gain a seat with blessed saints in heaven 1 
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THE LAST LLYWELYN. 

Price, " Hanes Cymi-u" ; Stephens, "LiUKym"\ Tout, 
" Diet. Nat Biog." 

For a few years — 1240-1246 — Llywelyn's son, David, 
reigned in his father's place, but not with his father's dignity 
or authority. Nothing of great importance happened 
during his reign. The poet Davydd Benvras sang his 
praises in an ode of some merit From David's death in 
1246 till 1282 the most prominent figure in all Wales was 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, or the Last Llywelyn. He was the 
grandson of Llywelyn the Great. Soon after succeeding 
David he did homage to Henry HI. of England — in 1247 — 
and the terms show clearly how the Welsh had lost ground 
since the glorious days of the Great Llywelyn — only the 
region of Snowdon and Anglesey owned the leadership of 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd and his brother Owen. The rest of 
Wales had gone to the invaders. Domestic feuds among 
the Welsh chieftains made it impossible for them to with- 
stand the English. Llywelyn's power began to be seen in 
1277, when he conquered all Gwynedd. Then, taking 
Merioneth, he was fired with the desire to win back the 
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whole of the territory over which the Great Llywelyn had 
ruled. But this was not to be. The South Wales princes 
became alarmed and jealous at the growth of the prince of 
Gwynedd's power. Gwenwynwyris son, of Powys, 
inheriting his father's treacherous disposition, joined the 
English against Llywelyn rather than help His countryman. 
Henry m.'s act in giving the Welsh crown lands to 
Edward led to no little fighting. 

Power Growing. 

In 1256 Llywelvn was in ooen rebellion against the 
English, and leading his forces against the castles of 
Deganwy and Diserth, conquering as he went. From there 
Llywelyn went to Ceredioion, and presented Llanbadarn 
to his vassal, Meredydd ab Owen. Next year the 
conquering prince of Gwynedd drove Gwenwynwyn's 
unpatriotic son out of Powys. The same year he went to 
South Wales, and did great execution, being victorious 
everywhere, and returning to Gwynedd laden with booty. 
This same year, also, Llywelyn entered into league with 
the nobles of Scotland against King Henry HI., who came 
to Wales intending to conquer the land, but was disap- 
pointed. He expected Irish allies to his help, but they 
never came, and he had to return to England without 
striking a stroke. 

Jealousy in Wales. 

But Llywelyn's chief difficulty was with his own 
countrymen — jealousy broke out among the Welsh of the 
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North and those of the South. Had the Welshmen been 
united, there is no knowing what Llywelyn might have 
done, but they were divided among themselves, and he 
could do but little, though it is only fair to say that similar 
jealousies existed among the Marchers, and Matthew Paris 
takes them to task severely for their "treachery," at the 
same time commending the vigour, courage, and patriotism 
of Llywelyn. Next year there were signs of an improve- 
ment among the Welsh nobles — a number of them binding 
themselves to follow Llywelyn. This led to great military 
activity on the part of the Welsh, for soon we have Llywelyn 
conquering in Ceredigion, Brecon, and down as far as 
Tenby. Llywelyn took full advantage of the divided state 
of England at the time, and greatly strengthened his 
position, fighting again victoriously in Radnorshire and 
Breconshire. 

Llywelyn Prince op At,t, the Welsh. 

By this time Llywelyn received the fealty of the 
Welsh in all parts of Wales, and in 1265 he could regard 
Wales as once more an independent principality. In 1272 
Henry HI. died, and Edward I. succeeded him. This was 
the beginning of troubles for Llywelyn. It happened that 
Edward I. was absent from England at the time, and 
Llywelyn made the most of his absence, refusing homage 
to the English. In 1274 Edward landed in his kingdom 
of England, and he soon discovered that he had a dangerous 
force to reckon with in Wales. 
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Edward I. 

In 1276 Edward declared war against Llywelyn, and 
next year the invasion of Wales began. Three 
formidable armies poured into Wales, and Llywelyn 
found that it was hopeless to attempt to 
withstand such a force. He, therefore, abandoned 
South Wales, leaving the chieftains to make the 
best teims they could with the invaders. He himself with 
his army retired to the wilds of Snowdon, but the 
barrenness of the region made it imperative for him to come 
down to the more fertile valleys, or starve. Thus pressed, 
he accepted the terms imposed by his suzerain. The 
agreement was signed by Llywelyn November 9, and 
ratified by Edward I. at Bhuddlan November 10. The 
terms were: — 1st, Llywelyn to give up all prisoners of 
war; 2nd, to yield the four cantreds of Perveddwlad, and 
South Wales ; 3rd, Anglesey to be restored to Llywelyn on 
payment of rent to the king of 1,000 marks a year ; and, 4th, 
Llywelyn to pay a fine of £50,000. All the Welsh barons 
transferred their homage to the English king, excepting the 
barons of Snowdon, who remained loyal to Llywelyn. The 
terms seem hard, and Edward voluntarily remitted the 
£50,000 fine and the annual rent of Anglesey. 

In 1278 Llywelyn married Eleanor de Montford, but 
she died soon afterwards — in 1282. 

Edward's Officials Oppress the Welsh. 

There was peace between England and Wales for some 
time, but Llywelyn was growing impatient. The rights 
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of Edward in Wales were pressed remorselessly, with great 
violence and brutality, by Edward's officials. And tliis 
was tha real cause of the final quarrel between Llywelyn 
and Edward. Welshmen were treated abominably by the 
servants of the English king, and men of spirit preferred 
death to this form of slavery. All parties in Wales came 
together. Even the foolish and traitorous David came to 
his brother Llywelyn's side. A plan was formed, and the 
Welsh plunged recklessly into this last revolt. In 1282 
Llywelyn took the castles of Flint, Rhuddlan, and 
Hawaiden, and, marching into Perveddwlad (the region 
between Chester and Conway), was welcomed everywhere 
as a deliverer. About the same time Gruffydd was 
revolting against England in South Wales. We hear also 
of Welshmen " overrunning Cheshire and Herefordshire 
with fire and sword." 

Now, King Edward I. resolved to settle matters in 
Wales once for all. Part of Edward's plan was to send 
Peckham, the archbishop of Canterbury, to Llywelyn, to 
try to get the Welshmen to surrender, and, failing in his 
mission, the archbishop forthwith excommunicated 
Llywelyn from the Church. Then Edward entered Wales 
with a vast army, which again proved too strong for 
Llywelyn, and the Welsh retreated to Snowdon, as before 
in 1277. 

Archbishop Peckham approached Llywelyn once more : 
this time with terms of reconciliation from Edward. He 
reported that the ELing of England would give him lands 
worth £1,000 a year in any English county, if Llywelyn 
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would leave his Welsh home and go there to live. The 
alternative was — ruin. Llywelyn would not, could not, 
turn his back on Wales, the land of his fathers, and, there- 
fore, could not accept the King's offer. 

Close of the Drama. 

Now Llywelyn resolved to leave the fastnesses of Snow- 
don and go South. He proceeded to Cardiganshire and 
Carmarthenshire, conquering everywhere. Then, he turned 
towards Builth. What followed is best told by Stephens in 
his " Literature of the Kymry " : — He had marched to South 
Wales to meet some Cambrian partisans and English lords, 
who had entered into a confederacy against Edward I. The 
place of meeting was near Builth, in Breconshire. He 
posted his army on a mountain in the neighbourhood, and 
went alone and unarmed to the appointed spot; but the 
design having been betrayed, apparently by the persons 
implicated in the plot, instead of meeting with hh confede- 
rates, the outposts were attacked by hostile forces. These 
made no impression, until a ford was shown where the river 
might be crossed, when a party of English horse surrounded 
the place where the prince stood. He, in endeavouring to 
get back to his own army, was followed by an English 
knight named Adam de Francton, who, knowing only that 
he was a Welshman, ran his spear through his body, which 
he left where it lay, and then joined the English troops 
under Sir Edmund Mortimer in the attack on the Cambrian 
Armv. The battle, which occurred on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1282, lasted three hours, and, after a severe conflict, 
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the Kymry were compelled to give way. All this time 
Llywelyn had lain upon the ground, faint and expiring. 
He had just life enough remaining to ask for a priest, and 
a white friar who chanced to be present administered to 
the dying prince the last sacred duties of his office. After 
the battle de Francton returned into the valley to strip the 
person he had wounded. On viewing the body, which was 
still breathing, it was found, to the great joy of the English 
Army, that the dying person was no other than the Prince 
of Wales. As soon as Llywelyn was dead de Francton cut 
off the head, which, as a gift of high value, he presented to 
the King at Conway. The bodv lay unburied for some 
time, though the Prince's friends were solicitous that he 
might be interred in consecrated ground. The Lady 
Matilda Langespec also, among others, interested herself 
for a decent interment, but this indulgence, small as it was, 
was not allowed. As soon as the head was brought to him, 
the English King sent it to London ; and, in order to feast 
the eyes of his subjects with a novel and savage spectacle, 
it was ornamented with a silver circle, and placed in the 
pillory in Cheapside in ridicule of the prophecy of Merlin, 
that Llywelyn would one day wear the crown of Brutus. 
In contempt also of the late prediction of the soothsayer that 
this Prince would ride through Cheapside crowned with a 
silver diadem, his head was encircled with a wreath of ivy, 
and, being fixed on the point of a snear, was carried through 
the streets by a horseman; it was then placed upon the 
highest turret in the Tower of London, where it remained 
for a long time." Well may a great historian observe that 
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"to insult the remains of a fallen enemy, and a sovereign 
prince, by devices which were mean and vindictive, was 
more suited to the leader of a tribe of Arabs than a great 
monarch." 

We judge from contemporary poets that Llywelyn was 
not only brave, active, and strenuous in battle, but also 
generous and open-handed. 

When the death of Llywelyn was known the other 
leaders of the Welsh, except Prince David, made their sub- 
mission to Edward. David alone held out 2 and succeeded 
for some months in evading the pursuit of the English. At 
last he was captured. Edward refused to see him, and 
ordered him to be tried before a Parliament which met at 
Shrewsbury on the 30th of September, 1283. By them he 
was convicted and sentenced to death as a traitor to the 
King who had ennobled him. The sentence directed that 
he should be drawn, hanged, disembowelled, and quartered, 
as the form of punishment for treason then prescribed, and 
which continued to be part of the English law until three 
reigns ago. 

The Poets Lamenting. 

The fall of Llywelyn was a terrible blow to the Welsh 
people, and their lamentations found expression in a fine 
elegy by Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch, a part of which occurs 
in Jones's "Relics of the Welsh Bards/' and is here quoted 
from Stephens: — 
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Frequent is heard the voice of woe, 
Frequent the tears of sorrow flow ; 
Such sounds as erst in Camlan heard, 
Roused to wrath old Arthur's bard ; 
Cambria's warrior we deplore, 
Our Llywelyn is no more. 
Who like Llywelyn now remains 
To shield from wrong his native plains ? 
My soul with piercing grief is fill'd, 
My vital blood with horror chill* d ; 
Nature herself is changed, and lol 
Now all things sympathise below 1 
Hark! how the howling wind and rain 
In loudest sympathy complain! 
Hark! how the consecrated oaks, 
Unconscious of the woodman's strokes, 
With thundering crash proclaim he's gone ; 
Fall in each other's arms and groan! 
Hark! how the sullen tempests roar! 
See! how the white waves lash the shore! 
See! how eclipsed the sun appears! 
See! how the stars fall from their spheres! 
Each awful heaven-sent prodigy, 
Ye sons of infidelity, 
Believe and tremble. Guilty land, 
Lo! thy destruction is at hand! 
Thou great Creator of the world, 
Why are not Thy red lightnings hurPd P 
Will not the sea at Thy command 
Swallow up this guilty land ? 
Why are we left to mourn in vain 
The guardian of our country slain P 
No place, no refuge, for us left, 
Of homes, of liberty bereft j 
Where shall we flee? to whom complain, 
Since our d ear Llvwelyn's slain P 
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Effects. 

The immediate effect of the subjugation of Wales was 
the introduction of English customs to the Principality, and 
the settlement of confiscated lands on Edward I's nobles. 
Gradually throughout all Wales English law was introduced. 
Shires, with their system of administration, were formed ; 
boroughs were founded; more castles were built to keep 
down the malcontents. The Principality was designed to 
form a separate appanage for a younger son of the English 
King ; but, as Edward, the first English Prince, succeeded 
to the Crown by the death of his elder brother, the title of 
Prince of Wales has since commonly been borne by the 
eldest son of the English King. The general tendency of 
things was to bring the Welsh and English peoples into 
closer union. Members from the twelve Welsh shires were 
called by Edward II. to the important Parliament of 1322, 
and again in 1327 by Mortimer, after the deposition of that 
King. But they obtained no permanent status in Parlia- 
ment until the reign of Henry VIII., when Wales was com- 
pletely-incorporated with England. 
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GIRALDU3 CAMBRENSIS. 

O. M. Edwards, "Earns Cymru" \ Giraldus, "Works" ; 
K. Norgatb, " England" &c. ; Owen, " Gerald the Welsh- 
man" 

Giraldus Cambrensis, or Gerald de Barri, was born 
in 1147 in the castle of Manorbeer, about three miles from 
Pembroke. His father was of Norman blood and of 
knightly rank. His mother was a grand-daughter of Rhys 
ab Tewdwr, prince of South Wales, " and the fiery Celtic 
spirit, as well as the quick Celtic wit, which the boy 
inherited from her shows itself alike in every act of his life 
and in every page of his writings." Born of a race of 
fighting men, he himself became a fighter, but with other 
weapons than the sword of steel. Before he reached the 
age of 25 he had made a name as lecturer on rhetoric in 
Paris, where he had been educated. Returning from 
Paris to Wales in 1172, he eagerly entered into the work 
of reforming his native land. Armed with a commission 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to act as his representa- 
tive in the diocese of St. David's, he began a campaign 
against the evil-doings of clergy and laity alike. He was 
rewarded for his zeal by being appointed Archdeacon of 
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Brecon in 1175. Next year his uncle, the Bishop of St. 
David's, died, and Gerald conceived the idea of restoring 
St. David's to the rank of an archbishopric in Wales, and 
he sought the appointment of bishop for this purpose. The 
King of England and the Archbishop of Canterbury would 
not hear of it, and Peter, a foreigner, was made bishop of 
St. David's. Peter utterly failed to rule his flock, and 
" Gerald undertook to teach him his duties, but found him 
such an unsatisfactory pupil that he soon gave up the task 
in disgust, and again betook himself to Paris." He 
returned in 1180, and found Bishop Peter "at his wits' 
end, and the diocese in utter confusion." 

King Henry Interferes. 

In 1184 King Henry thought it was time to interfere. 
To get rid of Gerald, Henry appointed him chaplain, and 
sent him to Ireland in attendance upon John. But Gerald 
could not be idle. Two books were the fruit of this visit 
to Ireland — a " Topography of Ireland," published in 1187, 
and the "Conquest of Ireland," published in 1188. 
Towards the close of the same year the Archbishop of 
Canterbury went to preach the Crusade in Wales, and 
Gerald accompanied him, " half as interpreter and half as 
guide." An "Itinerary of Wales" forms a record of this 
expedition. He was offered the bishoprics of Bangor and 
of Llandaff and of two Irish sees, but he refused them all ; 
nothing would he have but the metropolitan chair of St. 
David. War shut him out of Paris, and he retired to 
Lincoln to further study theology. 
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Gerald Fights for St. David's. 
On the death of Bishop Peter, Gerald was again 
fighting for St. David's. It was a sharp fight. The 
canons nominated Gerald, but Canterbury would not 
consent. The Welsh then appealed to King and Pope, and 
so the struggle went on for four years. The hearts of the 
canons gave way, and Gerald found himself fighting single- 
handed against the world, and in 1202 he gave up the 
contest, and withdrew, to spend the rest of his life in the 
quiet pursuit of letters. He was the Thomas a Becket of 
Wales, but, "unlike Thomas, he knew when to yield, and, 
instead of dying for a lost cause, was content to live for 
posterity. Both men have had their fitting reward. 
Gerald the Welshman — 'Giraldus Cambrensis , — still lives 
in his writings under the title won for him by his ardent 
patriotism ; he lives, however, for us, not as the champion 
of Welsh ecclesiastical independence, but as what he has 
been called by a writer of our own day — ' the father of our 
popular literature.' " 

The Welsh op the Twelfth Century. 

Gerald loved his fellow-countrymen, and has % left 
behind him many a picture of the Welsh life of his day. 
The following summary will help the reader to get an 
insight into the intellectual condition of Wales at the close 
of the twelfth century : — " They were a people of acute and 
subtle genius. In civil causes and actions they exerted all 
the powers of rhetoric, and in the conduct of these their 
talents for insinuation, invention, and refutation were 
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conspicuous. In rhythmical songs and in extemporary 
effusions they are said to be excellent, both in respect to 
invention and elegance of style, and for these purposes 
bards were appointed; but beyond all other rhetorical 
ornaments they preferred the use of alliteration, and that 
kind more especially which repeats the first letters or 
syllables of words. They made so much use of this orna- 
ment in every finished discourse that they thought nothing 
elegantly spoken without it. In private company, or in 
seasons of public festivity, they were very facetious in their 
conversation, with a view of entertaining the company and 
displaying their own wit. And persons of lively parts, 
sometimes in wild and sometimes in sarcastic terms, 
under the cover of a double meaning, by a peculiar turn of 
voice, or by the transposition of words, were continually 
uttering humorous or satirical expressions. Hie lowest of 
the people, as well as the chieftains, were indebted to 
nature for a certain boldness of speech and an honest confi- 
dence in giving answers to great men on matters of business 
or in the presence of princes/' 

A small nation that could in the twelfth century 
produce such literature as is associated with the names of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Walter Mapes, Caradoc of Llan- 
carvan, the Chroniclers of Llandaff, and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis (at a time when the literature of the English- 
speaking people was as yet in its crudest stage) — a nation 
that could produce, in addition to these, a large number of 
poems in the Welsh language — must have been in the front 
rank and have justified the conclusions of M. Augustin 
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Thierry, "that the Welsh people were the most civilised 
and intellectual people of that age." And the Welsh 
historian Price is not overstating the case when he says in 
"Hanes Cymru" that the Welsh excelled their neighbours, 
" particularly in the composition of their poetry and in the 
cultivation of their language. For, while other nations 
were nearly destitute of regular languages, and struggling 
to form new tongues under excessive difficulties, the Kymry 
were possessed of a copious and expressive language, which 
had been polished by the intelligence of many centuries, and 
was now the treasury of a rich bardic literature, which had 
taken root among them from time iinmemorial." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



MUSIC. 



Price, u Banes Cymru"; Giraldus; Bardd y Brenin, 
"Relicks 11 ; Grove, "Diet, of Music 11 ; Engel, 
" Catalogue of Mus. Instruments. 11 

The Welsh people have from earliest times been 
distinguished for their love of music. Long before Caesar 
landed, so tradition has it, a king of Britain in the second 
century B.C. was so celebrated a musician and harpist that 
he sometimes was called by his neighbours the " God of 
Harmony. ,, Diodorus Siculus, writing about 45 B.C., 
says : " Britons have poets who sing melodious songs, whom 
they call bards, who, by their musical instruments, 
resembling lyres, chant forth the praises and the censures 
of others." During the Roman occupation, doubtless, the 
arts would be cultivated, and there is reason to believe that 
numbers of Welshmen became highly skilled in music. 
When the Romans left and the flood of Saxon heathenism 
covered the land, it became difficult to give much 
attention to the musical art. We find, however, from the 
early poems, that the " cerddorion " (musicians) held a high 
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position in the civilisation of the Welsh as far bade as the 
seventh century. Hywel Dda, in the tenth century, gives 
prominence to the Pencerdd, or Doctor of Music. How 
early that distinctly Welsh institution, the Eisteddfod, 
began to exercise a refining influence on the Welsh it is 
impossible to say with any degree of certainty. We know 
that in the twelfth century Gruffydd ab Cynan held an 
Eisteddfod at Caerwys, "for the purpose of regulating 
minstrelsy, whither travelled all the musicians of Wales," 
There came competitors from England and Scotland also. 
At that time the Welsh greatly disliked the bagpipe, which 
Gruffydd (from his Irish training) rather favoured. The 
prize for the best playing of the pipe went to a Scot. The 
Welshman's contempt for this instrument is well expressed 
in a satirical peem by Lewys Glyn Cothi, translated by Mrs. 
Llywelyn, in Stephens: — 

A man like others formed by God, 
On Sunday morning last I trod 
The streets of Flint; an ill-built mase — 
I wish the whole were in a blase I 
An English marriage feast was there, 
Which, like all English feasts, was spare. 
Nought there revealed our mountain land, 
The generous heartr-the liberal hand- 
No hirlas there was passed around 
With richly foaming mead high crowned. 
The reason why I thither came 
Was something for my art to claim— 
An art that oft from prince and lord 
Had won its just, its due reward. 
With lips inspired I then began 
To sing an ode to this mean clan : 
Rudely they mocked my song and me, 
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And loathed my oft-praised minstrelsy. 
Alas! that through my cherished art 
Boors should distress and wound my heart. 
Fool that I was to think the muse 
Could charm corn-dealers — knavish Jews; 
My polished ode, forsooth, they hissed, 
And I midst laughter was dismissed. 
For William Beisir's bag they bawl, 
u Largess for him!" they loudly squall ; 
Each roared with throat at widest stretch 
For Will the Piper— low-born wretch! 
Will forward steps as best he can, 
Unlike a free, ennobled man : 
A pliant bag 'tween arm and chest. 
While limning on, he tightly prest. 
He stares— he strives the bag to sound ; 
He swells his maw, and ogles round ; 
He twists and turns himself about, 
With fetid breath his cheeks swell out. 
What savage boors! His hideous claws 
And glutton's skin win their applause ! 
With shuffling hand and clumsy mien 
To doff his cloak he next is seen • 
He snorted ; bridled in his lace. 
And bent it down with much grimace ; 
Like to a kite he seemed that day— 
A kite, when feathering of his prey! 
The churl did blow a grating shriek. 
The bag did swell, and harshly squeak, 
As does a goose from nightmare crying, 
Or dog, crushed by a chest, when dying ; 
This whistling box's changeless note 
Is forced from turgid veins and throat ; 
Its sound is like a crane's harsh moan, 
Or like a gosling's latest groan; 
Just such a noise a wounded goat 
Sends from her hoarse and gurgling throat. 
His unattractive screeching lay 
Being ended, William sought for pay; 
Some fees he had from this mean band, 
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But largess from no noble hand ; 
Some pence were offered by a few, 
Others gave little halfpence, too. 
Unheeded by this shabby band, 
I left their feast with empty hand. 
A dire mischance I wish indeed 
On slavish Flint and its mean breed ; 
Oh! may its furnace be the place 
Which they and Piper Will may grace! 
For their ill luck my prayer be told % 
My curses on them, young and old ! 
I ne'er again will venture there ; 
May death all further visits spare! 



The Harp * 

The great influence of Gruffydd ab Cynan secured a 
temporary place for the pipe in Wales, but gradually, 
however, it disappeared, and the Welshmen played only 
their favourite harp. 

List to the harp with tuned string- 
It sets the soul to dance and sing ; 
When this is touched with saintly hand, 
We hear the songs of the better land. 

Both man and angel when they hear 
The harp's sweet tones must shed a tear. 

Now lightly o'er the strings they pass, 
Like wings that gently brush the plying grass, 
And melting airs arise at their command ; 
And now laborious, with a weighty hand, 
They sink into the chords with solemn pace, 
And give the swelling tones a manly grace. 

*See Appendix. 
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From the bright harmonic string 
Many a tone of rapture bring. 
And to Snowdon waft on high 
An hour of tuneful ecstacy. 

According to the Triads, there were three things which a 
man ought to have in his home — a virtuous wife, his 
cushion in his chair, and his harp in tune. 

Giraldus. 

Giraldus Cambrensis describes Welsh music in the 
twelfth century thus : — " The strangers, who arrived in the 
morning, were entertained until evening with the conversa- 
tion of young women and with the music of the harp; for 
in this country (Wales) almost every house was provided 
with both. Hence we may reasonably conclude that the 
people were not much inclined to jealousy. Such an 
influence had the habit of music on their minds and its 
fascinating powers that in every family, or in every tribe, 
they esteemed skill in playing on the harp beyond any kind 
of learning." 

Ebteddpodau. 

Caradoc's Chronicle contains a record of two famous 
Eisteddfods in South Wales in the twelfth century — one, in 
1107, in Cardigan Castle, and the other, in 1135, in Ystrad 
Towi. His account of the former is as follows: — 
" Cadwgan ab Bleddyn, prince of South Wales, had a great 
feast in Cardigan Castle during the Christmas holidays, to 
which he invited the princes and chieftains of all parts of 
Wales, and, by way of showing every respect to his guests, 
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he invited the best bards, singers, and musicians in all 
Wales, and set chairs for than, and instituted contests 
between them, as was the practice at the feasts of King 
Arthur. And, having given them laws and privileges and 
honourable gifts, they all departed for their respective 
homes. And each one who had been there returned laden 
with honours." 

The same chronicler records the Ystrad Tywi 
Eisteddfod (1135) thus: — " After recovering his lands, 
Gruffydd ab Rhys had a large feast prepared in Ystrad 
Tywi, whither he invited all to come in peace from North 
Wales, Powys, South Wales, Glamorgan, and the Marches. 
And he prepared everything that was good in meat and 
drink, wise conversations, songs, and music, and welcomed 
all poets and musicians, and instituted various plays, 
illusions, and appearances, and manly exercises. And to 
that feast there came Gruffydd ab Cynan and his sons, and 
many chieftains of various parts of Wales; and the feast 
was kept up for forty days, when all were allowed to 
depart, and the bards, musicians, and learned men, and 
performers of every sort were honourably rewarded." 

"After the feast Gruffydd ab Rhys invited the wise 
men and scholars, and, consulting them, instituted rule and 
law on every person within his dominions, and fixed a court 
in every cantrev, and an inferior court in every commot. 
Gruffydd ab Cynan did the same tiling in North Wales, and 
the Normans and Saxons, sorry to see this, made complaint 
against these princes to Stephen, who, stating that he knew 
not where the blame lay, declined to interfere." 
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In 1177 a great feast was held in Cardigan, which is 
recorded in Caradoc thus : — " And the Lord Rhys made a 
great feast in the Castle of Cardigan, when he instituted 
two species of contests — one between bards and poets, and 
another between harpists, pipers, and those who played 
upon the Crwth. There were also vocal contests. And 
he placed two chairs for the successful competitors, whom 
he enriched with honourable gifts. And it appeared that 
in the contest the bards of North Wales got the prize for 
poetry, while the young man belonging to Rhys's own 
household was adjudged to have excelled in the powers of 
harmony. The others were liberally rewarded, so that no 
one went away with any cause of complaint. And this 
feast was announced a full year before it took place, in 
Wales, England, Scotland, and Ireland, and many other 
countries. ,, 

One more quotation from " Giraldus Cambrensis " will 
show that the Welsh were cultivating part -singing as early 
as the twelfth century : — " They do not sing in unison, like 
the inhabitants of other countries, but in different parts, so 
that in a company of singers, which one frequently meets 
with in Wales, as many different parts are heard as there 
are performers, who at length unite with organic melody 
in one consonance and the soft sweetness of B. 

"Their children from their infancy sing in the same 
manner/' 
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THE CHURCH. 

Newell, "History of Welsh Churcli"; Gioaldus; Haddan 
and Stubbs, " Councils " ; " Annates Cambi:" ; " Book 
of Llan Dav " ; Montalambert, " Monks of the West. 1 ' 

We saw that the British Church held aloof from the 
Church of Rome. The English decided in 664 to accept the 
Roman Church, and this placed another wall of partition 
between the English and Welsh, for the latter remained 
loyal to their own Church. But as time rolled on points 
of difference among ecclesiastics seemed to grow less and 
less marked, and a general tendency towards union with, or, 
rather, comprehension in, the Romish Church prevailed. The 
spirit of comprehension in Imperial matters was in the air, 
with Rome as centre, and the Churchmen of the day were 
not slow to use this spirit for their own ends — the establish- 
ing of a spiritual empire, governed from Rome, and extending 
throughout Christendom. And the Churchmen did what 
the Emperors of Rome failed to do even in their palmiest 
days — they reduced all the provinces to their sway. 
The kings of England opposed the claims of the 
Pope in Britain— claims that were daily becoming more 
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exacting, and touching, not only the religion and morals 
of the people, but also the financial resources of the clergy 
and the lands of the laity. England was also involved in 
the great European quarrel between the Papacy and the lay 
powers on the subject of ecclesiastical investitures. 

Anselm. 

An&elm enforced the Hildebrandic rule of clerical 
celibacy, by which the clergy were cut off from home and 
from the commonwealth, to become the militia of Rome. 
The result showed that, not only the domestic and civil 
character of the clergy, but their morality, was sacrificed to 
Papal policy. Few of them were Anselms, and, not being 
allowed to keep wives, a good many of them kept concu- 
bines. Incontinence chuckled when the Pope's legate, John 
of Crema, after holding forth against it, was himself caught 
in a brothel. The presence of a legate as president of an 
English synod was itself a symptom of the progress of 
Rome, though he had not come without the consent of the 
king. 

Independence of the Welsh Church Lost. 

Some time in the ninth century the independent 
Welsh Church ceased to exist, and it became a part of the 
Church of Rome. It continued independent of the English 
Church until the twelfth century. Both English and 
Welsh Churches were parts of the Roman community, but 
they had grown up independent one of the other. The 
next step was to reduce the Welsh Church into a condition 
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of subjection to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
recognised head of the English Church. The English 
Church put forth every effort to effect this purpose. Tradi- 
tion says that Canterbury consecrated Welsh bishops of 
South Wales as early as the days of Hywel Dda. One 
chronicle has it that Lumberth (an Englishman), bishop of 
St David's,' was consecrated at Canterbury in 872. /\ " Book ffol 
of Uan Dav " states that the following bishops of Llandaff 
were consecrated at Canterbury: — Gwgawn, in 982; 
Bladri, in 983; and Joseph, in 1020. From the same 
source we learn that two bishops of St David's during this 
period were consecrated at Canterbury — Tremerin and 
Elfod: 

The Normans and the Church. ■* 

When the Normans came, they soon showed a desire 
to use the Church for their own political purposes; so they 
forced Normans into bishoprics in Wales, and brought all 
the Welsh sees more completely under the English Church. 
We saw that William Ruf us appointed Herve to Bangor in 
1092. He was consecrated at York, because there was no 
archbishop in Canterbury at the time — it was during the 
interregnum between Lanfranc and Anselm. Soon after his 
appointment to Canterbury Anselm sought to tighten his 
hold on the Welsh bishops— -excommunicating a bishop of 
Llandaff, and restoring a bishop of St David's. 

Down to 1107 the Welsh bishops continued to be 
appointed by the Welsh princes. In that year, however, 
Urban of Llandaff was appointed by the English king, and 
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was consecrated by Anselm. Thus Urban officially betrayed 
the Welsh Church, and handed over its independence to 
the English King and Archbishop. 

Welsh Patriotism. 

But with the rise of an earnest nationalism in Wales 
there arose also a desire for ecclesiastical independence. 
And the patriotism and holy zeal of Bishops Sulien, Rhydd- 
march, and Jeffrey — Welshmen who worthily filled the chair 
at St. David's — were long and lovingly remembered by 
their grateful countrymen; and the appointment of the 
Norman, Bernard, to St David's called forth a vigorous 
protest from the scholars and statesmen of Wales. By this 
time, however, the power to appoint bishops in Wales was 
claimed absolutely by the English king, and the Welsh had 
to put up with the consequences. The English king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were now masters of the Welsh 
Church, and even the strenuous efforts of the persistent 
Gerald failed to restore the dignity of St. David's — all 
authority had gone bodily to England. 

Monasticish : Benedictines. 

The next church development in Wales came from 
Borne, when she extended monasticism there and planted 
her spiritual garrisons throughout the land. The Benedic- 
tine was the first Order to settle in Wales, establishing 
themselves successively at Chepstow, Abergavenny, Mon- 
mouth, Goldcliff, Bassaleg, Usk, Ewias Harold, Brecon, 
Monkton, Ewenny, Kidwelly, Cardiff, Llangenith, Llan- 
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gwyn, and Cardigan. It was a settled policy with the 
Normans to plant a religious establishment in all subdued 
districts, and this policy, doubtless, was directed, not from 
Canterbury, but from Borne. The Benedictine communities 
were composed of Norman settlers, the houses being cells 
connected with some abbey in England or on the Continent, 
and were regarded by the Welsh as foreigners. They found 
no footing in North Wales, where the native princes 
opposed them, though, later on, they had some kind of 
control at Penmon and Bardsey. They never got into touch 
with the national aspirations of the Welsh, being found in 
towns for the most part, and enjoying the protection of a 
Norman castle. 

AUGUSTINIANS. 

The Augustinian canons made a settlement at Llan- 
thony, in the Black Mountains, early in the twelfth century. 
But somehow the canons did not take kindly to Llanthony : 
perhaps it was difficult for forty of them to find food in 
such a secluded spot, or perhaps its inaccessibility made the 
place unsafe. They removed, first to Hereford and then to 
another Llanthony near Gloucester. "But the original 
house was not forsaken, and about 1200 there rose another 
magnificent church, the ruins of which still add loveliness 
to the romantic vale." There were other houses of this 
Order at Haverfordwest, Carmarthen, and Beddgelert, the 
last-named succeeding an older Celtic foundation, which 
was accounted, next to Bardsey, " the oldest religious house 
in all Wales." 
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Premonstratensians. 

They received their name from Premonstre, in Picardy, 
their first home. They were also called White Canons, 
from their habit, which was white, and distinguished them 
from the older Augustinians, who wore black. Talley, in 
Carmarthenshire, belonged to this Order, and was founded 
by Rhys ab Gruffydd some time before 1196. 

Cluniacs. 

This Order had cells at Malpas^, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire, and at St. Clears, in Carmarthenshire. 

Grandmontines. 

Their only house in Wales was at Craswall, near Hay, 
founded in 1216 by Walter de Lacy, for a prior and ten 
monks. 

Tironian Benedictines. 

This Order had houses at Llandudoch, Pill, and Caldey, 
all in Pembrokeshire. They had no other settlements in 
England or Wales. All three monasteries seem to have 
" forsaken the Tironian Order, and to have become ordinary 
Benedictine houses." 

Cistercians. 

This was by far the most numerous Order in Wale9. 
Their first settlement was made at Neath, in 1130. Next 
year Tintern'was founded. A few years later, in 1143, 
Cistercians settled at Trefgarn, in Pembrokeshire; but from 
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there they soon removed to Whitland, and founded the 
famous monastery which was the mother of nearly all the 
later Welsh Cistercian abbeys. 

The previously-mentioned Orders scarcely touched the 
life of the Welsh : they were simply colonies of foreigners 
largely living their own life in a strange land. But with 
the Cistercians it was different. They soon drew the atten- 
tion of the Welsh, entered heartily into the national life of 
the people, and, consequently, became a great power in 
Wales. The self-indulgent habits of the Benedictines did 
not commend themselves to the Welsh, but the severe 
simplicity of the Cistercians at once reminded them of the 
pious Celtic monks of an earlier age. Moreover, the 
Cistercians shunned the Norman castles, and sought out 
spots in which to settle that had about them hallowed 
memories to the Welsh. Was not the Yale of Neath full 
of traditions about Cadoc? Was not Whitland made sacred 
by Paulinus and Dewi Sant? Had not Tewdrig died at 
Tintern? Had not Margam been a home of Celtic piety 
from time immemorial? Can it be wondered at that the 
Cistercians in this way won the Welshmen? Peasant and 
prince responded to the appeals of the Cistercian. Cwmhir, 
Strata Florida, Strata Marcella, also Aberconway, Cymmer, 
Valle Cruris, together with the nunnery of Iianllugan and 
the monastery of dynnog Fawr — all these establishments 
were founded and endowed by Welsh princes, with the 
cooperation of some sympathetic Normans. 

But we have not exhausted the list yet. Margam, in 
1147, and Pore, in the same year, were founded by 
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Normans. In 1226 John of Monmouth founded the Abbey 
of Grace Dieu. Caerleon and Llantarnam were Cistercian ; 
Llanllyr was a Cistercian nunnery; Basingwerk also was a 
Cistercian house, planted by Normans. 

At first, probably, all these Orders were pure and 
unselfish, but history proves that they soon sadly degene- 
rated into a state of unutterable corruption. 
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THE MABINOGION, TRIADS, AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Lady Guest " Mabinogion " ; Stephens " Lit-Kym" 

In the Report on the Peniarth MSS., just issued, we 
are told that the earliest manuscript copy of the Mabinogion 
tales belongs to the thirteenth century, and that the " Red 
Book" text comes to us from the fourteenth century. 

But, while the dates of the manuscripts can be deter- 
mined, the dates of the stories themselves are still uncer- 
tain. In fact, there is good reason for the belief that the 
stories belong to different periods widely removed from 
each other. Some have the character of chivalric 
romances not much older than the manuscripts, while 
others bear the impress of far higher antiquity, both as 
regards the manners they depict and the style of language 
in which they are composed. "So greatly do these 
Mabinogion differ in character that they may be considered 
as forming two classes, one of which generally celebrates 
heroes of the Arthurian cyclus, while the other refers to 
personages and events of an earlier period." 

To the latter belong the Mabinogion of Pwyll, Prince 
of Dyved; Branwen, the daughter of Llyr; Manawyddan, 
the son of Llyr ; Math, the son of Mathonwy ; the Dream 
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of Macsen Wledig, the Tale of Lludd and Llevelis, and the 
Mabinogi of Talieesin. To the former belong Kilhwch 
and Olwen, Dream of Rhonabwy, Owain and the Lion, 
Geraint ab Erbin, Peredur ab Efrawc, and the Story of 
St. Greal, all of which are Arthurian romances of a late 
date. 

Some writers of recent years profess to see early Celtic 
and even Iberic reminiscences in the earlier tales. That 
may be so — indeed, the conjecture is a very probable one — 
but it is impossible to decide with certainty. There can 
be no doubt that in their earliest forms some of these tales 
were born among the early Celts, and that they were 
handed down orally by the story-tellers (a class so despised 
by the professional bards), each story-teller, perhaps, 
adding to, taking from, or modifying the original according 
to his fancy. 

Stephens has pointed out a mark of distinction between 
the earlier and later tales. " In the earlier tales of Kymric 
origin the machinery is invariably supernatural. The 
Mabinogion of Pwyll, Branwen, Math, and Manawyddan 
are evidences of this ; the marvellous and moving power is 
seldom — indeed, we may say, never — personal courage, but 
invariably magic. Nothing could be more remote from the 
Kymric conception than knight-errantry. The spirit of 
adventure has no place even in our national character, and 
wherever that appears in our literature we shall not greatly 
err in assigning it to a foreign origin. It only occurs in 
the stories of Owain, Geraint, and Peredur, and is, I think, 
clearly poet-Norman. The existence of an earlier class of 
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tales of a purely Cambrian origin demonstrates satisfac- 
torily and is a sufficient proof, were there not an abundance 
of others, to show that our Mabinogion are of Kymric 
origin." 

It is now impossible even to guess with any degree of 
probability when these old tales were reduced to writing, or 
how many editions of them had preceded the MSS. of the 
thirteenth century. But that does not prevent us enjoying 
the simplicity, the quaintness, and the primitive genius of 
these charming old stories which formed so large a part of 
the curriculum of the earliest Celtic schools, and on which 
the young chieftains were brought up. 

These tales are now within the reach of the English 
reader in the excellent translation of Lady Charlotte Guest 

The Triads. 

The triads are an arrangement of similar subjects, 
similar events, or things which might be associated in the 
mind, or be worthy of remembrance, in series of three, 
e.g., "Three ornaments of a hamlet — a book, a teacher 
versed in song, and a smith in his smithy"; or, "Three 
punishments for theft in hand — the first is imprisonment, 
the second is cutting off of a limb, the third is hanging." 
This kind of composition was in use probably among the 
Druids of early times, and was devised to help the memory 
when there were no books; but the earliest written speci- 
men is the Triads of the Horses in the " Black Book," a 
manuscript of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. 
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The "Red Book" (fourteenth century) also contains many 
triads. A large number of triads are of later date. 

The Black Book op Carmarthen. 

This manuscript is in several hands of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. It is the oldest MS. in the Welsh 
language, and a f ac-simile of it was published in the " Series 
of Old Welsh Texts" (Oxford, 1888). For a printed text 
and translation, see Skene's "Four Ancient Books of 
Wales." It contains a dialogue between Myrddin and 
Taliessin, proverbial sayings of the Welsh, and various 
poetical compositions. 

The Book op Taliessin. 

This manuscript was written, probably, at Neath or 
Margam about 1275. A f ac-simile of it is included in the 
"Series of Old Welsh Texts." See also Skene's "Four 
Ancient Books of Wales." It contains a variety of pieces 
by poets of less or more merit. 

AUDLEU BY KYNDDELW, &C, &C. 

The first part of this MS. was written about 1230, and 
the second part about 1300. It contains audleu by Kyn- 
ddelw, Kyvoesi Myrddin, Yr Avalleneu a'r Oianeu, 
Breuddwyd Pawl, Kynghoreu Kadw Hen, Ystoria Judas. 

Llyvyr Gwyn Rhydderch. 

This is one of the most important and valuable MSS. 
in the Welsh language. Some parts of it belong to the 
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thirteenth century, while others were written a century 
later. 

The MSS. of "Black Book," "Book of Taliessin," 
"Audleu," &c, and "Llyvyr Gwvn" are dealt with in 
"The Report of Manuscripts in the Welsh Language," 
Vol. I., by Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans. 

Fragments op Mabinogion. 

Fragments of the Mabinogion and of the Romance of 
Geraint ap Erbin, in four parts, form MS. 6 in the 
"Report," and are dated thirteenth century. Hie report 
mentions many other manuscripts, but they all belong to 
a period later than the death of Llywelyn, and so are out- 
side the scope of this book. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WELSH LANGUAGE 

FROM THE SEVENTH TO THE THIRTEENTH 

CENTURY, AD. 



By Professor Anwyl, M.A. 

At the request of the author of this work on Welsh 
History, I have pleasure in writing a note on the development 
of the Welsh tongue from the seventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury of our era, in the hope that it may be of assistance to 
students of Welsh History who may wish to study some of 
the Welsh authorities in the original. All languages undergo 
change, and Welsh has been no. exception to the rule. Hence, 
on account of the changes which have taken place in the 
course of the history of the Welsh language, much of the 
older Welsh literature, especially the poetry, requires careful 
study before it can be understood by modern Welshmen, and 
the difficulties in the path of the student are not due merely 
to differences of vocabulary (which are considerable), but also 
to differences in the grammatical forms and constructions 
employed. The historical study of Welsh is important, also, 
to the philologist to enable him with safety to compare Welsh 
constructions with those of other languages. Nothing is more 
dangerous in the modern science of language than to compare 
the constructions of different languages without due regard 
to the history of the languages compared. Comparative 
Philology must always, if we are to avoid hasty and rash 
inferences, go hand in hand with Historical Grammar. The 
Welsh tongue is most closely related to Breton and to Cornish 
(now extinct). To the other living languages of the Celtio 
family, Irish, Scottish, Gaelic, and Manx, it is more remotely 
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connected. From the evidence of proper names, it would 
appear that the language of the greater part of ancient 
Britain south of the Clyde and the Forth was closely related 
to the language of a large part of Gaul, more especially of 
Belgic Gaul. The precise relation of the Welsh tongue to 
the old Brythonic language is a question of great difficulty, 
hut the present writer has strong hopes that more 
thorough researches into the actual facts of Welsh dialects 
both past and present will in course of time shed considerable 
light upon this obscure subject. Until the facts of the Welsh 
dialects have been fully collated it is not safe to speculate, 
however ingeniously, about the pre-historic development of 
the tongue of our ancestors. Similarly, a more thorough 
investigation is needed, in the light of recent archaeological 
researches, into the dialects and languages of ancient Gaul. 
Without disparaging in the least the value as aids to research 
of brilliant hypotheses, it becomes increasingly clear that our 
primary need in Celtic studies is a full and accurate account 
of the facts. 

If we compare the Celtic languages with other members 
of the Indo-European family we find that they resemble most 
closely the languages of the Italic family, of which Latin is 
the best known member. A closer comparison of the two 
branches reveals the fact that Latin and Irish seem to have 
many linguistic features in common, and that Welsh on the 
whole resembles more closely such other members of the 
Italic family as Oscan and Umbrian. The student of Com- 
parative Philology who wishes for further light upon the 
resemblances between the Celtic and the Italic languages will 
find much valuable information on this fascinating subject 
in "The Latin Language" by Professor Lindsay (Oxford 
University Press) and in "The Italic Dialects" by Professor 
Conway (Cambridge University Press). Students of Classics 
who are conversant with Welsh would do well to pay closer 
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attention to Comparative Philology in the direction suggested, 
as they may thus be able to render valuable assistance to 
Celtic studies. In connection with the study of Welsh there 
has long been dormant a question which must inevitably rise 
to the surface again ere long, namely, the proportion of 
Welsh words which are cognate with those of the other Indo- 
European languages and the proportion of words of which 
there are no such cognates known. Here, again, the careful 
study of the Welsh dialects is of the utmost importance. 
Coming now to the subject before us, it should be borne in 
mind that from the fifth to the seventh century A.D. the 
data for the study of Welsh consist almost entirely of proper 
names on inscriptions, some of them in Roman characters of 
a debased type and some in the so-called Ogam characters. 
The Ogam characters of the most ancient inscriptions are, 
according to Principal Rhys, the leading authority on Old 
Welsh and Irish epigraphy, of the following form : — 



nr 



h d t c qu 

/ // /// //// ///// 

m g ng f r 



4f 



a o u e 
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Owing to such forms as Maqui, undoubtedly meaning 
"of the son," it has been held by Principal Rhys of recent 
years that the inscriptions in question must be in Goidelic, not 
uninfluenced, however, as the proper names in the Latin of 
bilingual inscriptions show, by Brythonic* With all deference 
to the distinguished Celtio scholars who have written on the 
subject of the Ogam inscriptions, it cannot be said that the 
ethnological and linguistio questions raised by their presence 
in Wales have been completely solved. It is possible that, in 
the light of a closer analysis of the old Celiac dialects of Gaul, 
it may be found that the use of "qu" and "p" in Celtic 
dialects does not necessarily imply so great a linguistio 
cleavage as was once supposed, and that there may have 
been some Welsh dialects which in their preservation of 
"qu" resembled Irish, but which in other respects mainly 
resembled Brythonic. Or, it may be that the symbol 1*111 
which in Goidelio-speaking districts stood for "qu," was 
employed in Brythonic-speaking districts for "p.'' At any 
rate, it cannot be said that the problem in all its bearings 
has so far been finally settled. However, we are greatly 
indebted to the skill of Principal Rhys, the late Professor 
Westwood, and others for the light which Old Welsh epigraphy 
throws upon the Welsh language from the fifth to the seventh 
century. As we are dealing here only with the seventh cen- 
tury, it may be stated that even then the proper names show 
that the final vowel of the first element of a compound was 
preserved at least in formal writing, and that the consonants 
are written in their unmutated form. It would be rash, 
however, to presume that these written forms necessarily 
reveal the actual pronunciation of the words in question in 
spoken Welsh. In the case of such a name, for example, as 
Ounotamos (the later Qvndaf), it is clear that the change 

•For a fuller account of the Ogam Inscriptions see Bhys and 
Brynmor Jones, " The Welsh People." 
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from "t" to "d" must have taken place before the vowel 
"o" which precedes it was lost, and what has occurred in 
the case of this word occurred in numbers of others. The 
neglect of this observation of the non-phonetic character of 
Old Welsh orthography will lead the student into serious 
errors concerning the early development of the Welsh lan- 
guage. With this caution in mind, the student of this period 
will find much assistance in the "Vocabulaire Vieux-breton " 
of M. Loth, the distinguished Celtic scholar of Bennes. It 
is to be regretted that in this valuable work M. Loth has not 
made it sufficiently clear that the characteristics which he 
attributes to the proper names on inscriptions of the end of 
the seventh and the beginning of the eighth century A.D. 
are characteristics of the mode in which they are written, 
not of the manner in which they were pronounced. As for 
the manner in which the names were written, the following 
statement by M. Loth may be found useful:— (1) The 
"thematic" or connecting vowel in the name is retained. 
(2) Assimilation of consonants is not marked. (3) The long 
" a " is mostly preserved. (4) The hard mutes remained 
unchanged between vowels. (5) "b" and "m" are unchanged. (6) 
The " g " is alwavs preserved. (7) Initial " s " followed by a 
vowel was preserved up to the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury. (8) There is no change observed for "v," i.e., no " g" 
is put before it. The Welsh Alphabet, in which the inscrip- 
tions here referred to are written, was, like the Old Irish 
Alphabet, borrowed from Latin. By the seventh century A.D. , 
however, Latin pronunciation itself had (especially in colloquial 
Latin) undergone considerable change, though the change was 
not always indicated in writing. For a detailed account of 
these changes in Latin pronunciation the student of Welsh 
phonology would do well to consult Lindsay, " The Latin Lan- 
guage " (where the statements of old Latin grammarians are 
quoted) and Seelman's "Aussprache des Latein." In 
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this note a few of these changes are mentioned 
in order to put the student on his guard 
against the assumption that the older Welsh spelling 
necessarily represents the actual pronunciation of the 
period. For. example, the sounds of " h" and "v" in Latin 
were hardly distinguishable even in the third century A.D. 
On inscriptions it appears that there are instances of the 
interchange of "b" and "t" even in the second century. 
Then, again, we know from the practice of eliding final " m " 
in the Latin poets that it must have been greatly weakened 
in pronunciation, though the precise character of its weaken- 
ing is not absolutely certain. It is clear, however, that it had 
been so far weakened in later spoken Latin that on late 
plebeian inscriptions it was often omitted. Moreover, we find 
that on these later inscriptions final "t" was often replaced 
by "d," which no doubt represented the pronunciation. 
Likewise, the change of vowel-flanked voiceless 
mutes (as "p," "t," "o") into the corresponding 
voiced consonants ("b," "d," "g") appears in 
"mis-spellings" on Latin inscriptions as early as 142 A.D. 
In this matter, however, the development of Latin was not 
uniform in all the dialects of the Empire. In Spanish, for 
instance, this sound-change has been completely carried out; 
in the Tuscan dialect of Italian it is only partial, A similar 
change in principle was the change of vowel-flanked "d" to 
"d" (our dd) in Spain and in Provence. In the changes 
undergone by Latin words in Welsh these points are fully 
exemplified (vide the writer's " Welsh Grammar," p. 13). 

In the eighth and ninth centuries our evidence as to the 
state of the Welsh language consists mainly of individual words 
in the form of glosses (or explanatory annotations), both mar- 
ginal and interlinear, in certain Latin documents. In the 
study of these glosses valuable service has been rendered by 
Zeuss, Principal Rhys, the Hon. Whitley Stokes, M. Leth, 
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Professor Zimmer, and others, and last, bat not least, the 
late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, University Librarian, Cambridge. 
The latter studied the Old Welsh, Cornish, and Breton glosses 
mainly from the palaeographies! standpoint, and, chiefly on 
palaeographies! grounds, concluded that the following were 
undoubtedly in Old Welsh: — 

1. The following glosses in Codex Oxoniensis Prior, in the 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford : — 

(a) Glosses on Ovid's Art of Love. 

(b) The Alphabet of Nemniuus. 

(c) Glosses on the tractate " De Mensuris." 
These glosses are probably prior to the ninth century. 

2. The glosses in the Juvencus Codex (University Library, 
Cambridge), of the eighth to ninth centuries. This 
MS. also contains some Welsh verses, apparently of 
the same age as the glosses, printed in Skene's 
" Four Ancient Books of Wales," Vol. ii. 

3. Glosses on the Latin Grammarian, Martianus Capella, 
according to the Hon. Whitley Stokes, belonging to 
the eighth century. 

The bases of Mr. Bradshaw's conclusions are stated in 
some valuable papers in his Collected Writings, which the 
student of the glosses should consult. 

In the case of the glosses, as in the case of the inscrip- 
tions, it is to be regretted that the distinguished scholars who 
have written upon them have not always warned the student 
sufficiently as to the tmphonetio character, in many instances, 
of the orthography. The careful reader will, therefore, bear 
in mind the caution which was given in the paragraph refer- 
ring to inscriptions. Occasionally, indeed, the scribe lapses 
into a more phonetic mode of writing than usual, but this is 
extremely rare, as in " bid " (Juvencus glosses) for " bit " and 

P 
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" dadl " (" t ") (Ox. 1) for " datl " (" t "). It should be remem- 
bered, also, that in certain cases certain symbols or combi- 
nations of symbols are uniformly employed to express certain 
sounds, which the reader at first would scarcely have sus- 
pected, such as the use of " d " to represent " th," as in the 
Martianus Capella glosses, where we have "paped binnac" 
("pa both bynnag"), in the Juvencus poems and in some of 
the lines at the end of the Book of Aneurin (e.g., "fraidus"— 
" ffraethus "). Similarly, " dt " for " th," " ch " for " c," " p " 
for "ph," "c" for "ch," in the Book of St. Chad, and "t" 
for " d " (" dd ") in the Black Book of Carmarthen. At the 
same time, "th" and "ch" are employed in the glosses to 
indicate apparently their present sounds, as "aperthou" 
("aberthau," Ox. 1); "cithremmet" (" cythrymed," Mart. 
Cap.); "buch" (Ox. 1), and "pa beth" (Juvencus). 

In these glosses "b" is maintained in writing in every 
position, but this is no guarantee that it was not pronounced 
in many cases as " v " as was the " b " of Latin at this time. 
On the other hand, inter-vocalio "g" has disappeared, except 
in two instances in the Juvencus Codex, " scamnhegint " 
(" ysgafnheynt," i.e., mod. " ysgaf nhaent "), and "regenaul." 
It is significant that the dropping of "g" under similar cir- 
cumstances was characteristic, according to Professor Lindsay, 
of late Latin plebeian inscriptions and of some late Latin 
MSS. In Oxford I. we have "argant," but the "g" here 
written, as possibly in " scamnhegint " and "regenaul," was 
probably pronounced somewhat like the soft "g" of modern 
German. In the glosses, too, "m" is preserved, except in 
such words as " anu " ("enw," from root " anm ") and " lau " 
("llaw," from root "plam"). When "m" is found 
written between vowels, however, it would be rash to assume 
that it was pronounced as a clear "m"; most probably it 
was at that time a nasal " v," which developed later into the 
labio-dental "v" by the loss of its nasalisation. It should be 
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noted, too, that in the Welsh glosses the initial "v" (pro- 
bably pronounced as "w") of the inscriptions is represented 
by "guo," or "gu." 

That the tennes (or voiceless stopped consonants) must have 
become voiced in many cases, even where the tennis is written, 
is clear from such a form as " arpeteticion " (" arbededigion "). 
Here the "p " after the "r° must have been sounded as "b" 
before the loss of the final " e " of " are," the old form of the 
preposition "ar," otherwise if the change had occurred later 
"ip" would have become "rph," as in "sarph" from Latin 
" serpens," and this instance should be borne in mind in deal- 
ing with other and similar cases. Closely related, too, to the 
forms in the glosses are the forms which we find in the poetry 
of the Juvencus Codex and in the lines (in the unaltered 
orthography) at the end of the Book of Aneurin ; for instance, 
for the Juvencus Codex, "elimlu" ("elyflu" or "eliwlu"), 
« rimed" (" rhyfedd "), "mblim" ("molif '^"moli"), "trin- 
taut" (nrindawd"=nrindod"), "celmed" (" celfydd "), "de" 
("di"), "uuc" ("uweh"), "patell" ("padell"), "leguenid" 
("Hewenydd" = "llaweny<kT'), "henodd" ("henoeth," equiva- 
lent in meaning to " heno "), and " acup " (" achub "). Simi- 
larly, from the Book of Aneurin, "caat" ("cad": aa=a), 
"trileo" ("trylew"), "fraidus" (" ffraethus "), "muihiam ,, 
("mwyaf"), "cale" ("caloh"), "laguen" ("Uawen"), "delo" 
(" delw "). 

To the period of the glosses, too, belong some interesting 
portions of Old Welsh written in the margins of the Book of 
St. Chad, now in Lichfield Cathedral, but originally belonging 
to Llandav. These interesting fragments have been published 
by the distinguished Welsh palaeographer, Mr. J. Gwenogfryn 
Evans, M.A., in his edition of the "Book of Llan Day." The 
Welsh marginal notes must have been written before 974-992 
A.D., when the book was removed from Llandav to Lichfield. 
These notes are arranged by Mr. Evans in eight portions. 
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No. 1 contains the names "Gelhi," "Cingal," "Teliaup]," 
"Arihtuid" (father of Gelhi), and those of "Cincenn" and 
" Gripind," son and father. The name "Gripiud" is "Griffith/' 
and it is interesting to note the use of " p " for " ph, M %a of 
"c" for "ch" elsewhere. This portion is thought by Mr. 
Evans to have been written before A.D. 814, when Griffith 
died. No. 2 is apparently a document of Teilo's time, and 
contains among others the following interesting forms: — 
"Tutbulc" ("Tudfwlch"), "di erchim" ("i erchi"), "telih" 
("Telich"), "haioid" ("a oedd"), "ha luidt" ("a llwyth"), 
"amtanndi" (" amdani " ?), "imguodaut" (3rd plural Aor. of 
"ym-wedyd," to say to one another), "in ois oisoud" ("yn 
oes oesoedd "), " guetig " (" gwedi "). In Sections 3, 4, and 
5, which, in the opinion of Mr. J. Gwenogfryn Evans, are earlier 
than 840 A.D., when Bishop Nobis was translated to St. 
David's, we have the following specimens : " luith" (" llwyth "), 
"douceint" (" deugain "), "gaem" ("gauaf"), "hirInain ,, 
("hirfaen"), "camdubr" ("carnddwrr"), "isem" ("ysef"- 
"sef"). The Sections 6, 7, and 8 probably belong to the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth century, and the follow- 
ing forms may be noted in them: "guoilaut" (" gwaelod "), 
and "di pennant ir earn" ("i ben nant y carw"). In the 
Oxford edition of the "Book of Llan Dav" is a valuable 
explanatory note by Principal Rhys on the spelling of some of 
the older forms. 

When we come to the eleventh century we find notice- 
able indications of a change in the spelling. For instance, 
in an eleventh century MS. of St. Augustine, 
De Trinitate, now in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, we find three lines and a word which, in 
the opinion of the late Mr. Henry Bradshaw, had been written 
by Johannes, son of Sulgen, Bishop of St. David's, 1071-1089. 
These lines begin with the words " amdjgnit tryuit trylenn." 
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and forcibly remind one of the line "Am drynni drylav 

drylen " of the Book of Aneurin (Skene, " Four Ancient Books 

of Wales," vol. ii., p. 92). The noticeable point, however, in 

this connection is that the eleventh century Welsh fragment 

furnishes instances of the use of "y" in Welsh where in the 

glosses "i" would be employed. The use of "y" in Welsh 

indicates a departure from the older Latin Alphabet, where 

" y " was employed for the most part only in words supposed 

rightly or wrongly to be derived from Greek — the symbol 

"y " being used to represent the Greek "v n (pron. as Fr. "u"). 

It is not improbable that the growing use of "y" in Welsh 

orthography was due to the influence of the Old English 

Alphabet, where "y" represented a sound corresponding to 

" v " of Greek. The English possibly adopted this symbol 

"y" from the Irish, who employed it in words like " ymmon " 

(hymn) to indicate the " v " sound of Greek, as in the Latin 

form hymnus. It should be noted, however, that "y" was 

sometimes written for "i" on late Latin inscriptions. 

Schuchardt (quoted by Lindsay, "Latin Language") gives an 

instance of "vyr" for "vir." It would appear that the 

Gaulish (and, possibly, the British) mispronunciation of Latin 

"i" was in the direction of giving it a sound intermediate 

between " i " and " e." It is well known that the Latin sound 

of "I" was broader than that of "I," so that possibly the 

Gaulish mistake arose from giving the "i" the open sound 

of "I," and it is not impossible that the use of "y" for a i" 

began as a kind of orthographical fashion in some parts of 

the empire, for Isidore of Seville in the seventh century 

warns his readers against using such forms as " yspissa " (for 

"spissa") and "ystimulus" (for "stimulus"). Hence the use 

of "y" for "i," though unknown to the Welsh glosses, may 

have been prevalent enough in some quarters of the Roman 

Empire at that time.* 

• For the dotting of " y " in Welsh MSS. see Mr. J. Gwenogfryn 
Evans's Report on Welsh MSS., Vol. i„ p. 56. 
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When we come to the Book of Llandav (of the earlier part 
of the twelfth century) and the Black Book of Carmarthen 
(later twelfth and early thirteenth century), we are brought 
face to face with the growing influence of Old English and 
Norman-French influences upon Welsh orthography. In the 
Book of Llandav we have to deal with a mode of spelling 
which is at first somewhat puzzling to the student in its 
inconsistency. This is due to the fact that the old spelling 
of the documents included in the work is sometimes retained 
and sometimes modified into that of the earlier part of the 
twelfth century. This is very evident in portions of the work 
like the Privilegium of Teilo. The Book of Llandav is 
interesting, however, to the student of Welsh, not only as 
retaining much of the older spelling, but also as preserving 
some old forms, such as the preposition " di " (" i, to ") and 
the plural form in " ou " (like the glosses), which, in the Book 
of Carmarthen, has become " eu." Among other points we 
note the growing use of "f" (for "v") as in Old 
English (between vowels), the sparing use of "w" 
(mainly in Teutonic proper names), and the rare 
use of "k" (chiefly in foreign proper names). The 
use of "y" for the older "i" is frequent. As for the 
use of "w" (at first clearly "w"), this letter was probably 
borrowed from Old English, while "k" seems to have been 
introduced chiefly under Norman-French influence. The pre- 
valence of the "k" symbol in the Teutonic orthographies 
seems to have started from the use which Bishop Ulfilas made 
of the Greek " k" in forming his Gothic alphabet. As speci- 
mens of the spelling of the " Liber Landavensis," the following 
words may be given : "dichilidris" ("i gil Idris : "ch" for "c" 
before "i" and " e," as in Italian), " diguartham " ("i 
warthaf"), "papou rumein" ("pabau Rhufain"), "luhyn" 
("llwyn"), "auallen" and also "aballen," "turc M 
("twrch"), "iminid" by the side of "iuinid" ("i fynydd"), 
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&c. The curious insertion of "h" in "luhyn" and many 
other words is difficult to explain, but the irregular and 
unnecessary use of "h" was, doubtless, largely influenced 
by the fact that it was often written in Late Latin, where it 
was not pronounced. It appears probable that "h" had 
been dropped in Vulgar Latin about as early as the middle 
of the third century A.D., as there is no trace of it in the 
Romance Languages. In writing Latin the later writers 
were guided to the right use of it by the rules of gram- 
marians, not by instinct. Hence it is not strange that it 
was sometimes employed without a sense of its phonetic 
value. 

Unfortunately, the documents, both lapidary and 
manuscript, which we have hitherto considered afford very 
little scope for the study of Welsh Accidence or Syntax. 
The syntactical peculiarities of some of the inscriptions dis- 
cussed by Principal Rhys in the Report of the Land Commis- 
sion raise some interesting problems, but they give but little 
help towards their solution. When we come to the Black 
Book of Carmarthen, on the other hand, we come to a 
document which can be used for the study of the Accidence 
and the Syntax of the language, though the precise dates 
of some of the poems are not yet absolutely ascertained. 
Like the Liber Landavensis, the Black Book of Carmarthen 
(later twelfth and early thirteenth centuries) is far from 
being consistent in its orthography, and the cause appears 
to be the same. The scribe, in copying older poetry, some- 
times preserved the spelling of the original, sometimes 
changed it to that of his own day. In the Black Book, 
however, we observe the increasing influence of Norman- 
French in the use of " k," yet by no means to the exclusion 
of "c," even at the beginning of words. One of the most 
noticeable peculiarities of this MS., too, is the use of "t" 
for "d" ("dd"), which may be paralleled with the use of 
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" d " for " th " in some of the glosses. Here, again, " f " is 
often used for "u" and "v," and we even find "ff" thus 
employed. In the Black Book, too, there are indications of 
a stronger phonetic tendency in spelling than we find in 
some later MSS. For instance, "attad" (for "attat"), 
"denthan" (for " deuthant "). The indication of "d" by a 
separate symbol is also an instance of the same kind in a 
direction in which later MSS., such as the Book of Taliessin, 
did not follow suit. Owing to this phonetic tendency, in 
spite of its inconsistencies, the student of Welsh mutation, 
initial, medial, and final, should pay close attention to every 
instance in the Black Book where mutation is represented. 

The study of the development of the Welsh language 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is rendered some- 
what difficult by the fact that several of the MSS. written 
during that period probably include considerably older 
material. On the other hand, we are fortunate in possessing 
a body of poetry ranging from the time of Meilir (about 1120 
—1160) to Gruffydd ab yr Ynad Coch (about 1260—1300), 
which can be employed to a considerable extent to study the 
linguistic development of Welsh in those centuries. This 
body of poetry, though the orthography is in places some- 
what modernised, the student of the subject would do well 
to consult in the "Myvyrian Archaiology " (published by T. 
Gee, Denbigh). Here a double course of study is possible. 
The orthography of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is 
best studied, where these are available, from the MSS. of 
the period, the forms and constructions in the body of poetry 
to which reference has been made. 

The writer has for some years past been carrying on 
investigations into the development of the Welsh language 
during the period in question, but only a few points can be 
indicated here for the guidance of the student. As for the 
orthography of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we are 
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now fortunate in possessing the Catalogue of the Peniarth 
MSS. (published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, price 
2s. lid.), the work of Mr. J. Gwenogfryn Evans, M.A.* The 
only Welsh MSS. now known to belong to the twelfth century 
are the Liber Landavensis and the Black Book of Carmarthen, 
but for the study of the thirteenth century orthography 
there are several documents. 

To the earlier part of the thirteenth century belongs 
"Y Llyvyr Du o'r Weun," or, "The Black Book of Chirk," 
the oldest MS. of the Laws of Howel Dda in Welsh. This 
MS. dates, for the most part, according to Mr. Evans, from 
the beginning of the thirteenth century (MS. 29 of the 
Peniarth Collection). Apparently, it is a copy of a conside- 
rably older MS., as indicated by the forms "dressou" 
(mod. "dryssau"), "neildu" ("neilldu"), "pue" ("pwy"), 
"ecchen" ("ychen"). The following forms, too, may be 
noted: "heuel" ("Hywel"), "pedh" ("peth"), "guellt" 
("gwyllt"), "kolhouen" ("colofn"), "Kamry" ("Kymry"), 
and "guasanaet" (" gwasanaeth "). The use of "e" for 
" y " here illustrated is occasionally found in the Black Book 
of Carmarthen, and is a marked peculiarity of the MSS. of 
the early thirteenth century, as well as a common mistake 
for " i " on Latin inscriptions, especially in Gaul and Britain. 
It may be noted also that Latin "I" has regularly become 
close "e" in Italian, e.g., "beve" from "bibit." 

Another MS. of the Peniarth Collection which reveals 
the same tendencies of spelling as MS. 29 is MS. 30, as seen 
in the forms "dodreuen" ("dodrefn"), "e gerro" ("y 
gyrro"), «ena" ("yna"), "buyt" ("bwyt"), <fcc. Then, 
again, we have the earliest fragments* of the Mabinogion, in 
which similar tendencies are shown : e.g.,. two pages of the 
Mabinogi of Branwen and one of Manawyddan, written about 

•In dealing: with the MSS. of the Bruta the reader should also 
consult Mr. Evans's catalogue of the Mostyn Library. 
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1226. In Bran wen we may note the following forms: 
"ema" (for "yma"), "bid" (for the later "bit"), "hep ef " 
(for later "heb ef"), "blawd," "eneit" (for later "blawt," 
"eneit"). In Manawyddan we have the forms "k6n" 
(with "6"), "en" ("yn"), "e me6n" (for later "y my6n"), 
and "gyd" (for later "gyt"). To the early thirteenth 
century Mr. J. G. Evans also assigns the Triads and Bonhed 
y Seint (MS. 16), and it is not improbable that the Dingestow 
Court MS. (the oldest of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Brut in 
Welsh) and Peniarth MS. 44 of the same work are to be 
assigned to this period also. The following specimen of 
Peniarth MS. 44 will illustrate the orthography of that MS. : 
" Debre y gyt a my ep ef hyt en enys prydeyn a chymer 
coron evrenhynyaeth eno." Thus the characteristic "e" of 
this period is here very conspicuous. Coming now to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, we have pp. 1 — 42, 43 4 4 , 
45—78, and 79—80 of Peniarth MS. 14 assigned by Mr. J. 
G. Evans to that period. From this MS., which contains 
an account of the miracles of the Virgin Mary, the Dream 
of the Sibyl, Ac, the following specimen forms may be 
noted: "en" ("yn"), "henne" ("hynny"), "paub" 
("pawb"), "vrenhinyaet" (" frenhiniaeth "), "anteilwng" 
("annheilwng"), "Ueider" ("lleidr"). Another MS. from 
about 1230 — 1250 is Peniarth MS. 3, containing poems by 
Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr, the "Kyvoesi Myrddin," the 
Avalleneu and Hoianeu, &c. In this MS. Mr. Evans points 
out that " v " and " 6 " are scarcely distinguishable. To 
illustrate its peculiarities of spelling, the following instanoes 
may be noted : " bulch " (" bwlch "), " gled " (" gledd "), " ny 
6rthyd" ("ni wrthyd"), "Ueo" ("Uew"), "doethleo" 
(" doethlew "), "hun" ("hwn"). To the middle of the 
thirteenth century are also assigned the Prophecy of Merlin 
and the story of Macsen Wledig in Peniarth MS. 16, the 
orthography of which can be illustrated by the following 
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examples given by Mr. Evans: 1. Prophecy of Merlin, in a 
reference to William of Normandy: "Pwe bennac a ladei 
ae carw ae baed coet e dallu a wneit idav gan dynnv y 
lygeit oe ben ac nyt oed nep a elei ene erbyn. Canys 
kemeint e carei ef aniveilyeit a chet bei ef en tat." 2. 
(Macsen Wledig) : " Maxen wledic oed amperander en rnvein 
a thecaf gwr oed a doethaf a goreu a wedei en amperander 
or a vuassei kyn noc ef. 1 ' In another MS., assigned to the 
middle of the thirteenth century (Life of Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
Peniarth MS. 17), it is interesting to find " 6 " frequently used 
for "w," a practice which becomes increasingly common 
during this century, e.g., in the sentence "a tri milltir y6 
henne y wrth y lie yd oed y vam ae vamvaeth." 

When we come to the end of the thirteenth century 
there are several MSS. of great interest. For example, 
there is a portion of the Romance of Geraint (about 1275) 
in the same kind of hand as the Book of Taliessin, and there 
is the Book of Taliessin itself of about the same date, which 
exhibits such forms as "g6ledic," "goaed," "ffr6t," 
"ffoha6r." The difference between Welsh as written at the 
end of the twelfth and at' the end of the thirteenth century 
can be well illustrated by means of the following lines — 
(A as in the Black Book of Carmarthen, B as in the Book 
of Taliessin) : — 

A. 

adwin caer yssit ar Ian llyant 

adwin yd rotir y pauper y chwant 

gogywarch de gwinet boed ten wyant 

Gwaewaur rrin. Rei a darwant 

Dyw merchir. gueleisse guir yg cvinowant 

Dyvieu bv. ir. guarth it adcorssant 

Adoet briger coch ac och ar dant 

Oet llutedic guir guinet. Dit y deuthant 

Ac am kewin llech vaelwy kylchuy wriwant 

Cuytin y can keiwin llv o carant. 
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B. 

Adu6yn gaer yssyd ar Ian lliant, 

Adu6yn yt rodir y pa6b ychwant. 

Gogyfarch ti vynet boet ten u6yant. 

G6aywa6r ryn rein a derllyssant. 

Du6 merchyr goelys wyr ygkyfnofant. 

Dyfieu bu g6artheu a amugant. 

Ac yd oed vriger coch ac och ardant. 

Oed Uudued vyned dyd y doethant. 

Ac am gefyn llech vael6y kylch6y vriwant 

C6ydyn ygan gefyn llu o garant. 

There is also Peniarih MS. 36a, consisting of what is 
usually known as the Dimetian Code of the Welsh Laws, 
which, according to Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans, is in the " Book 
of Taliessin" type of handwriting. We are fortunate, too, 
in possessing two other portions of Geraint and Enid in 
addition to that mentioned above, which date from about 
1285. Possibly, also, we are to assign to this period 
Peniarth MS. 7 of Peredur and, not improbably, the Mabinogi 
and Romances portion (together with Bown o Hamtwm) of 
Llyfr Gwyn Bhydderch (Peniarth MS. 4 and 5). According 
to Mr. Evans, Peniarth MSS. 35 (Laws), MS. 36b, MS. 37 
(Basis of Gwentian Code of Laws), and MS. 45 are also to 
be assigned to the end of the thirteenth century. 

One of the most important MSS. of the thirteenth 
century, however, has not been included in the foregoing 
list, namely, the Book of Aneurin, now in the Cardiff Free 
Library. This MS. is one of the most valuable Welsh MSS. 
which we possess, as it includes the "Gododin" and some 
of our older Welsh poetry. Skene assigns the MS. to the 
latter part of the thirteenth or the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. It is not impossible, however, that the MS. 
may prove to be nearer the middle of the thirteenth century, 
in view of the prevalence of "e" for "y" and the absence 
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of " 6," but on this point we most await the opinion of Mr. 
Gwenogfryn Evans. 

Leaving now this brief inventory of the MSS. of the 
thirteenth century and their characteristics, we may turn to 
some points in the history of the Welsh language as indi- 
cated in the poetry from Meilir to Gruffydd ab yr Tnad 
Coch, and then observe the corresponding facts for the 
poetry of the Black Book of Carmarthen, the Book of 
Aneurin, the Book of Taliessin, and the Bed Book of 
Hergest. For this purpose the comparison will be made 
here in regard to the use of certain obsolete forms of the 
verb, as they are fair indices of linguistic development. If 
we take first of all the impersonal forms in " tor " or " taur " 
in the poets from Meilir to Gruffydd ab yr Tnad Coch the 
following facts disclose themselves: By Meilir no forms in 
"tor" are employed in the extant poems; Gwalchmai has 
one form (" gwelitor ") ; Cynddelw Brydydd Mawr has 26 
instances (one of them in "taur," viz., " achrettaur ") ; 
Llywarch ab Llywelyn has three instances (of which 
" achrettaur " is one) ; Einyaun ab Gwgawn has one instance 
("molitor ") ; Meilir ap Gwalchmai one (" traethitor ") ; 
Seisyll Bryffwrch, one (" traethitor ") ; while Llywelyn Fardd 
has five. There do not seem to be any later instances, as 
far as the writer has observed. If we take another obsolete 
form, namely, Pres. Ind., S. 1, in "yf," the following seem 
to be the results: Meilir has six instances; Gwalchmai, two 
(both of them " ceryf ") ; Cynddelw, three instances ; Dafydd 
Benfras, one (" gwerthyf ") ; Llywelyn Fardd, one ("dylyf "). 
If we take the obsolete Pres. Ind., S. 2, in "yd" ("ydd"), 
we have in Gwalchmai one instance (" cyf erchyd ") ; in 
Cynddelw and the other poets until the time of Gruffydd ab 
yr Ynad Coch, none; while in the latter poet there seems 
one doubtful instance ("gwelydd"). Of the Pres. or Impf. 
Indie, S. 3, in "i," the following seem to be the only 
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instances in these poems: Meilir, one ("renni"); Gwalch- 
mai, two; Cynddelw, three; Gwynfardd Brycheiniog, one; 
Llywaroh ab Llywelyn, one (P). Of other rare forms in the 
poets in question the following may be noted: In Meilir, 
amugei, chwelidyt, cyfamnc; in Gwalchmai, amwyth, 
dyraith, amug, cenytesid; in Cynddelw, duch ("ducho"), 
amug, magadoet, dyrreith, (g)wreith, arwyreith, meith, 
defnytadoet; in Twein Cyfeiliog we have amygant; in 
Liywarch ab Llywelyn, amuc, gwares, amygeid, amwc, 
genydaf; in D. Benfras, dyrraith, ceniddum; in Meilir ab 
Gwalchmai, buy at; in Einyawn ap Gwalohmai, keintum and 
budyt ; in Elidr Sais, cyf ery w and eithyd (two) ; in Llywelyn 
Fardd, sefid and kedwidydd ; and in Prydydd Bychan, amuc. 
Turning now to the poetry of the "Four Ancient 
Books," the following seem to be the facts on the points 
above mentioned. The Black Book of Carmarthen has four 
forms in " tor " and one in " taur." It has two forms of Pres. 
Ind., S. 1, in "yf," kuynhiw and golohiw; seven of Pres. 
Ind., S. 2, in "yt" ("ydd"), and two of Pres. and Impf. 
Indie, S. 3, in "L" The figures for the Book of Aneurin 
seem to be: Forms in "tor," one; Pres., S. 1, in "yf," two; 
Pres., S. 2, in "yd," none; Pres. 1 and Impf., S. 3, in "i," 
seven. The Book of Taliessin, however, has a very conside- 
rable number of obsolete forms, as will be seen from the 
following figures: Forms in "taur" and "tor," twenty; 
Pres. Ind., S. 1, in "yf," four (two of them "6ytif" and 
" yt6ydif ") ; Pres. Ind., S. 2, in " yd," three (?) ; Pres. 1 and 
Impf., S. 3, in " i," five. In the Bed Book of Hergest there 
are of forms in " tor " or " ta6r," seven ; Pres. Ind., S. 1, in 
"yf" ("if"), one (mudif); Pres. Ind., S. 2, in "yd," five; 
Pres. 1 and Impf., S. 8, in "i," two. Of the rarer Aorists 
S. 8, in " t " or " th," the Black Book of Carmarthen has the 
forms (g)orvith, dodaeth, diwod, diffyrth, guaraud ; the Book 
of Aneurin has gwreith (two), gogyffrawt, dyrreith (two), 
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aruireith (and aruireit); the Book of Taliessin has g6ara6t, 
gogyffra6t, (g)ureith, dyd6yth, am6yth, di6yth, goroyth 
(2), (g)writh, datwrith, dat6yreith, differth, dyrreith (2), 
gordiberth (P), gogant. Impersonal forms in "anawr" or 
"anor" are found as follows: In the Black Book of Car- 
marthen, none; in the Book of Aneurin, traetheannor and 
dychiannawr ; in the Book of Taliessin, clywanawr, g6idanhor, 
g6ydyanha6r; in the Red Book of Herges t, none. Of the 
Aorist g6ares the following instances are found : In the Book 
of Taliessin, ry(m)g6ares, dy(m)g6ares; in the Bed Book of 
Hergest, g6ares. Of Aorists in "idyd, ideint," the 
following instances may be noted: In the Book 
of Aneurin, budyd (2), perideint, gelwideint, 
gwelydeint; in the Book of Taliessin, uudyn. 
budyd (3>, berwidyd, cetwided (?), dyg6erthydyd, peridyd ; in 
the Red Book of Hergest, keissydyd. Of forms in " 6yr " we 
have the following: In the Bl. B. of Carm., bvir, edrychuir 
(Imperat. P); in the Book of Tal., ryma6yr (3), roth6yr, b6yr, 
rythalh6yr. Of other rare forms the following may be noted : 
B. B. of Carm., imteith (Aor., S. l)j. sesuinad (Redup. (P), 
Impers. Aor.); kywraghaum (Fut. plur. 1); buiad; buyint; 
tfc, in^Book of Aneurin, dychiawr, disgiawr; in B. of Tal., ceint tKc 
(Aor., S. 1); ymrygiaor, g6neithyt, di6c, du6ch, am6c, . 
b6yant, cia6r, eithyd (3>, rychior ; in Red Book of Hergest, #**-' 
bwyat (3), buyn, bydat, buei, di6c. 

Space will not permit the results of similar investigations 
into other points to be here stated, but the student can 
easily observe some of them for himself, such as the use of 
the old plural-endings "-awr" and "-ein" in the case of 
nouns, the uses of " ys " and " sef ," and the prevalence of 
"h" in subjunctive forms, both Present and Imperfect. 
Likewise, the following topics of investigation promise to 
yield important results: — 1. The use of complex sentences 
beginning with a form of the verb " wyf " in Welsh. 2. The 
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use of "a" and "yd(-ydd)" compared with their modern 
uses. 3. The use of the formal personal pronoun " ef " with 
or without " a." 4. The use of the particles " dy " and " ry " 
with verbs and of "ry" with verb-nouns. 5. The 
meanings of verbal forms in " 6yf ," both as subjunctive and 
as future. 6. The use of the particles "mi," "neu," and 
" yd." 7. The order of words in Welsh sentences. 8. Agree- 
ment in Welsh syntax. 9. The uses of "yr h6nn" in 
Mediaeval Welsh. 10. The uses and meanings of prepositions 
in Mediaeval Welsh. 

Unfortunately, our researches into the history of the 
Welsh language are hampered by the fact that our ancient 
documents supply us not so much with the spoken as with 
the literary language of Wales, but a combination of the 
historical study of the documents, with a thorough investi- 
gation into the spoken dialects, .may do much to enable us to 
re-construct the spoken language of our ancestors and fill in 
the picture of their social life. In this way the study of the 
language of Wales will be a valuable aid to the study of its 
history. 

Of the changes in vocabulary within the period from the 
seventh to the thirteenth century little has been said in this 
note, as it is difficult to tabulate the results. At the same 
time, it may be stated that the change begins to be clearly 
felt as one approaches the end of the thirteenth century 
towards a less archaic vocabulary. It may, perhaps, be 
possible some day, after a careful comparison of the passages 
where obsolete words occur, to draw up a glossary of them, 
with fair accuracy, for the use of students. In the mean- 
time, the reader will find the meanings of many of the 
difficult words given in the dictionaries, and, with their 
assistance and a grasp of the main points of the grammar of 
the period, he will be able to derive much knowledge and 
pleasure from a perusal of our ancient writers. 
Aberystwyth, Nov. 7, 1900. E. ANWYL. 
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THE WELSH TRIPLE HARP : WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT. 



BY BENJAMIN DA VIES. 

Though the Welshman delights in song, how" is it he has 
abandoned his harp, the instrument he once loved so well? 
There is for Welshmen much to be learnt and much to be 
gained, but here is an art which is well-nigh lost ! No doubt 
this may be historically explained, for we see that powers 
have been at work potent enough to produce the results we 
perceive to-day. 

As a family instrument the harp is, undoubtedly, excel- 
lent, and in many respects superior to the piano. It is 
explicable why a well-made piano is preferred to the pedal 
harp, but it is not easy to see why the piano should be bought 
for the cottage homes of Wales in preference to a well-made 
Welsh harp. The notes of the pedal harp are dull owing to 
the great mass of metal on the curve, and especially owing to 
the pegs of the pedal mechanism, which have the effect of 
reducing the power of the natural harmonics of the strings. 
The notes of the Welsh harp, on the other hand, are clear, 
sonorous, and rich, owing to the copiousness of harmonics 
unsuppressed by metal and pegs. 

One very serious objection to the pedal harp is its high 
price. This, again, is the result of its complex mechanism. 
But it has its advantages, too, the most prominent of them 
being the small number of strings necessary and the con- 
venience of being able to play always in the open key. These 
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are undoubted advantages obvious to all, but we must bear 
in mind that they are produced in some cases at the expense 
of considerable loss in richness of tone. Beside this, it is 
evident, from the plebeian point of view, that the pedal harp 
can never figure prominently in Welsh life — it cannot become 
a household instrument after the manner of the Welsh harp 
in the olden time. 

Why should we not, therefore, make an effort to improve 
the triple harpP During the last hundred years great 
advancement has been made in the construction of the single- 
rcw harp, but we find that the triple harp has not been 
modified in any particular degree during the last two hundred 
years 1 In one of the glass cases in South Kensington 
Museum there is to be seen a Welsh harp of that date, an 
excellent specimen in many ways. Its curve, for example, is 
even superior, from the theoretical as well as from the 
practical point of view, to many a modern pedal harp. 
Undoubtedly, this curve was arrived at through experience, 
and much of the value of the harp as a musical instrument 
depends on its design. 

Recent harp-makers in Wales seem to have been content 
with copying those harps of two hundred years ago. Tt is 
well to copy the good features, but, unfortunately, the bad 
ones are just as faithfully re-produced. The result is called 
a Welsh harp. There is absolutely no meaning in this, or, at 
least, there is no progress in it. 

It is well to adhere to the characteristics of the Welsh 
harp, provided all agree that they possess musical, acoustical, 
or mechanical value worthy of preservation. The charac- 
teristics of the Welsh harp may be considered as two it; 
number, viz., (1) the use of the chromatic scale without the 
help of pedals, and (2) the double row of diatonically-arranged 
strings tuned in unison. The strings, in order to be within 
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easy reach, have to be arranged in three parallel rows, the 
diatonic strings outside and the remaining strings for com- 
pleting the chromatic scale placed between. This arrange- 
ment, as everyone who has listened to the strains of a triple 
harp knows, gives a most beautiful and pleasing effect, 
which, necessarily, is impossible on the pedal harp, or, indeed, 
any other musical instrument of which I am aware. It is 
well, I maintain, to preserve these characteristics, and to 
exercise some ingenuity in the effort to eliminate structural 
defects the instrument may have at the present time. 

Now, although the Welsh harp possesses the three 
enormous advantages of cheapness, simplicity of design, and 
a rich tone, it has also the two disadvantages of being trouble- 
some to maintain in tune, dwing to the great number of 
strings, and more difficult of manipulation, owing to the close- 
ness of the strings. The important point to aim at is 
obviously this: to produce an excellently-toned triple harp, 
easily played, to be sold at a figure well within the reach of 
the mass of the people. If such an instrument is feasible it 
is more than probable that a great demand would arise for it. 
Such an instrument would be bound to produce excellent 
results in the musical life of the Welsh nation. 

It is impossible in a short note to say much concerning 
the defects just mentioned, but it may be pointed out that 
the second defect, xiz., the difficulty of manipulation, may be 
readily reduced, and, probably, entirely removed, by a slight 
increase in the distance between the strings. This distance in 
some Welsh harps is unnecessarily short, making it a matter 
of some difficulty to reach the middle row of strings without 
interfering unduly with the outer rows. In a good triple 
harp I recently examined the distance between two conse- 
cutive strings in the outer rows was found to be equal to 
• 598 inch. I am told that in some cases it is reduced to some- 
thing much lower than this. In some of the Erard harps, on 
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the other hand, the distance is as much as *62in. I see no 
serious obstacle in the way of increasing this distance to 
• 7 inch for the Welsh harp. Such an increase would greatly 
facilitate the fingering of the triple row of strings; but, 
curiously enough, this does not seem to the initiated a 
question of such importance as it appears to the casual 
observer. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest defect lies in the great number 
of strings to be maintained in tune. In some triple harps 
there are no less than 90 strings to be attended to, whereas 
in the pedal harp the number of strings is reduced to 45 or 
so. In the pedal harp the tuning is tedious enough, but in 
the triple one the difficulty is doubled. However, triple harp 
players do not grumble exceedingly even at this, owing, 
probably, to a notion that the difficulty is insurmountable. 
But the difficulty exists and is a very real one,' and I believe 
that, with a little patient experimenting, it can be entirely 
eliminated. 

To an engineer or a scientist who may happen to dwell 
on the matter it appears unnecessary and ridiculous that a 
harp should have to be tuned up specially for every perfor- 
mance. Materials and distances should be so arranged that 
all the strings should remain in good tune for a month at a 
stretch. At present the difficulty arises from the use of a 
hygroscopic material for the strings, but this difficulty could 
be entirely removed by adopting a material which is 
unaffected by the humidity of the air. 

The problem might be easily solved by the use of thin 
steel strings instead of gut ones, loaded uniformly with a soft 
organic material, whose duty would be to suppress the harsh 
metallic notes of the thin steel and to give a convenient and 
a comfortable size to the string. The strain would be borne 
entirely by the steel, the loading material taking no part in 
this. Theoretically, the loading material should also be non- 
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hygroscopic, otherwise, owing to absorption and emission of 
moisture, the string would vary in mass, and hence in pitch. 
But this change is likely to be small and inappreciable. Such 
a steel string with a non-hygroscopic load stretched across a 
steel frame should remain in tune for a long period ; and, by 
adjusting the relative cross-section of the steel string and its 
load, the characteristic mellowness of the gut string could be 
imitated if desired, for the prominence of the natural 
harmonics would be largely at one's command during the 
manufacture of such a composite string. 

The use of steel strings, however, must involve a con- 
siderable augmentation in the strength and rigidity of the 
framework of the harp. The Welsh harp as we now know 
it is structurally too weak even for gut strings, and its parts 
too flexible. The result is that the tension of the strings 
actually twists the curve and changes the shape of the upper 
surface of the resonance chamber, which sometimes is actually 
torn asunder. The harp is heavy enough as it is to be strong 
and rigid, and it is only a question of material and design to 
make it sufficiently rigid to withstand the tension of the 
composite strings suggested aboTe. The real framework of 
the harp should also be made of steel, in order to obtain the 
maximum strength with a given weight. The curve and 
sloping side should be made in the form of girders for rigidity, 
and the frame completed by a front pillar of thin steel tube. 
The duty of this strong steel framework would be to bear the 
ctrain of the strings and nothing more. The structure could 
then be clothed in wood, to produce the required resonance 
end to give tone to the finished instrument. 

One must bear in mind that, though a metal frame might 
be the best for steel strings, it would be probably the worst 
possible for catgut strings. This is due to the great difference 
in the character of the notes emitted by strings made from 
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these two materials, one being rich in harmonics, the other 
not. 

From a physical point of view, also, the plan here suggested 
is a desirable one, for the thermal coefficient of expansion of 
the strings and the frame are identical, being of the same 
material. This obviously minimises the tendency to alteration 
of pitch with change of temperature. Such a harp, if pro- 
perly designed, need not be much heavier than the present 
one; it would be unaffected by the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere ; would be almost independent of changes of tempera- 
ture, and would remain in tune probably as long as a piano. 
Hence the difficulty concerning the excessive number of 
strings practically disappears, and the instrument becomes as 
stable as a piano. 

Great care should be taken in the design of the curve, for 
on this depends partly the uniformity in the character of the 
notes emitted by the entire set of strings. Moreover, a 
good curve saves considerable trouble and expense by 
automatically arranging the tension per cross-sectional area of 
the strings uniform throughout. The curve should also be 
made considerably higher at the bass end than is usually the 
custom. Fortunately, the Welsh harp is better than the 
pedal harp in this respect, but a still further increase in 
height would be an improvement, in the direction of augment- 
ing the power of the bass notes. In fact, the upper part of 
the structure should, all along, from the treble to the bass, 
form a logarithmic curve, varying only with the distance 
between the strings and the value of the angle between the 
front pillar and the upper surface of the resonance chamber. 
There is,, therefore, a natural, well-defined curve for every 
harp, which must be carefully adhered to in order to attain 
good results. 

The Welsh harp should also be improved in appearance. 
There is no reason for adhering to the old decoration, for it 
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is not worth preserving. Harps made in England and 
America are excellent in this respect, and, consequently, form 
most pleasing objects to behold even in the best of drawing- 
rooms. It is well worth experimenting on the Welsh harp, 
as it may be built for one-third the cost of a pedal one, and 
this makes all the difference between success and failure. 
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APPENDIX. 



NOTE A.— -Dr. Monro gives the riewi of reoent scholarship thus : — 
"They occupied the western shores of the Mediterranean, from which 
they radiated to the Canaries, the British Isles, Sweden, North 
Germany, and Central Europe. Eastwards, on the South of the Mediter- 
ranean, they embraced the anoient Lybians and, probably, the Neo- 
lithic Egyptians (the New Eaoe of Dr. Flinders Petrie). According 
to Professor Sergi, these dolichocephali occupied Italy prior to the 
incoming of the Celts and Etruscans. Also, Professor Bogdanow 
maintains that the most ancient race in Central Bussia was dolicho- 
cephalic. They had the following general characteristics:— The 
skull dolichocephalic, large, well-developed forehead, and somewhat 
prominent eyebrows; the limb-bones indicated great strength. 
being thick and solid, with strongly-marked muscular impressions." 

NOT! B.— Dolichocephalic (from Greek " dolichos," long, and 
" kephale/' the head), long-headed : / a term used in 
ethnology to denote those skulls in which the diameter 
from side to side bears a less proportion to the 
diameter from front to back than 8 to 10. The cor- 
responding term " brachyoephalic " (from Greek " braohys," short, 
and "kephale," the head) applies to heads whose diameter from 
side to side is not much less than that from front to back, their 
ratio being as 8 to 10 or above. 

NOTE C— Perhaps the introduction of cremation is the sign of the 
introduction of a new faith— the worship of fire. The older method 
of burial may liaTe been employed by the earlier Iberians from force 
of habit, and from its cheapness by the poorer classes. See Boyd 
Dawkine's "Early Man in Britain" p. 366. According to Canon 
Greenwell, the burial customs varied in different localities. In 
Cleveland cremation was common. "In Derbyshire the proportion 
Is slightly in favour of unburn t bodies; in Wiltshire burnt bodies 
are as three to one unburn t; in Dorsetshire as four to one; and 
in Cornwall cremation appears to have been by far the most 
common usage. In the counties of Denbigh, Merioneth, and Car- 
narvon cremation saems to have been almost universal. In 
Northumberland I have disinterred 71 bodies, and of these 46 were 
after oremation and 26 by inhumation." "British Barrows," pp. 
19-21. 
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NOTE D.— Lord Avebury, Mr. Bateman, and Dr. Thurnam main- 
tain that they practised cannibalism and offered human sacrifices. 
But Canon Greenwell and Professor Bolleston have completely 
overthrown the theory by an exhaustive examination of the 
question. 

NOTE E.— According to Sir Richard Owen, remains of the beaver 
have been found both in this country and on the Continent of Europe, 
in Pleistocene fresh-water formations, associated with those of the 
mammoth, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, hyeena, and other extinct 
mammalia. They are not, however, found in the bone-caves of this 
country belonging to that period. At Newbury. Berkshire, bones 
of the beaver were discovered in a deposit of shell-marl twenty feet 
below the surface, associated with those of the wild boar, roe-buck, 
goat, deer, and wolf. Remains of the beaver have been found in 
the crannogs of Holderness, in Yorkshire, and in the lake-village 
of Glastonbury. (Munro's " Prehistoric Scotland," p. 120.) The 
earliest written reference to the beaver is contained in the Laws 
of Hywel Dda (Book III., sects. 11. 12), in which the prices of skins 
are regulated. The Marten's skin is valued at 24d„ the Otter's 
(Dyfrgi) at 12d., the Beaver's (Llostlydan) at 120d. " Remains of the 
wolf (Lupus vulgaris), the fox (Vulpes vulgaris), and several ppeoies 
of dogs have been found in the Brit-Welsh caves, associated with 
those of the domestic animals— horce, pig, and Celtic shorthorn." 
(Munro's " Prehistoric Scotland/' p. 129.). 

NOTE P.— To this period also (Late Celtic) belong a number of 
cemeteries (Aylesford urn burials, a cairn at Mold, Flintshire; the 
Yorkshire tumuli, Ac), and the Hunsbury Camp. 

NOTE G.— Moch is written with a short "o" by some, making 
it to mean " rapid " or " swift " (Mochnant, swift 
brook), and they maintain that instead of " the pigs 
of Mon " the term Moch Mon means " the swift 
men of Mon." Or. as some will have it, the Moch does not 
refer to the people, but to the tide of the Menai. In that case, 
doubtless, the " o " must be short. The Penrhyn " arms " contain 
three wild boars, and. if these have come down from the Gruffydd 
family of Anerlesey. they seem to point to th9 interpretation given 
in the text of this book. But we are only guessing at the truth. 

NOTE H.— "There is no certainty about the meaning of the 
name ' Scot/ In Cormac's glossary the word is given aq ' Scult,' 
and ' scuite * is translated ' a wanderer ' in O'Reilly's dictionary. 
Ammianus Marcellinus notices them a century before they finally 
settled in Argyle as ' Scoti per diversa vagantes '—the Scots 
wandering hither and thither, and attacking the Roman province 
in alliance with the Picts. Gildas. after describing this first 
incursion of Scots and their occupation of part of Alban (which 
we now call Scotland) for eight year3, speaks of them as ' impu- 
dentes grassatores Hiberni '— ' shameless vagabonds from Ireland.' 
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They were a restless race of marauders, and may well have earned 
the name of ' scnite ' (vagabonds) ; and this, rather than the 
romantic connection with Pharaoh's daughter, seems to be the 
origin of the name ' Scot/ of which we hare now so much reason 
to be proud.*'— Maxwell's "Scottish Land Names/' p. 20. 

NOT! I.— In the will of Alfred, Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, and 
Devon are enumerated as " Wealhcynne," a phrase which proves 
that these counties were then thoroughly Celtic in blood and 
language, although politically they belonged to the Anglo-Saxon 
commonwealth. (Palgrave's " English Commonwealth," Vol. i.. 
p. 410.) Dr. Guest has shown that the valleys of Frome and the 
Bristol Avon formed an intrusive Welsh wedge, protruding into 
the Saxon district. (" Arohasolog. Journal," Vol. xvi.) Athelstan 
found Britons and Saxons in joint occupation of the city of Exeter. 
He expelled the former, and drove them beyond the Tamar, and 
fixed the Wye as the boundary of the Northern Oymry. Harold, 
son of Godwin, ordered that every Celt found east of Offa's Dyke 
should have his right hand struck off. (Lappenberg's "Anglo- 
Saxon Kings/' Vol. i., p. 231). In remote parts of Devon Celtic 
speech feebly lingered on till the reign of Elizabeth, while in Corn- 
wall i t wa s the general medium of intercourse in the time of 
Henry VHL But, while the Celtic language disappeared from these 
parts, there was but a small infusion of Teutonic blood. (Taylor's 
"Words and Placej," p. 242.) 

NOTE J.— The manuscripts of the "Laws" are given In the 
" Report on Manuscripts in the Welsh Language " (1899). 
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